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RAINBOW-HUED MEXICAN COSTUMES 
MODELED BY TWO GOOD NEIGHBOR 
CHILDREN 


The little boy and girl pictured on this 1814- by 
27-inch poster are a bit shy—but they are more 
than eager for an inyitation to visit your class- 
room. In return, they'll model for you the brilliant, 
hand-embroidered and woven clothing of the 
Mexican children. 


The boy is wearing a white cotton suit with a 
wide red sash, a broad-brimmed straw sombrero, 
and across his shoulders he has tossed a brilliant- 
ly striped serape. The girl wears a blue skirt, a 
white blouse embroidered in a red and green 
peasant design—and she is wearing a lavender 
shawl across her head and shoulders. 


Your craft students will be especially interested 
in the wooden bowl with a bird design painted on 
the inside that the little girl is carrying. And the 
hand-made thong sandals worn by each child 
may be an inspiration for some summer footwear. 


Send your three-cent courtesy stamp to cover 
forwarding charges to Secretary, 165 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before June 30, 1946. 
We'll send your requests directly to the Mexican 
Tourist Association. Please be patient—as these 
take some time to make the ‘round trip.” 


= * * 


A PICTURE MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Take a trip to the magic lands of South America 
via this 3- by 4-foot map published by the Friend- 
ship Press. Every member of your class will be a 
co-pilot, for this is a cooperative map that every- 
one helps to complete. 


A supplementary sheet contains fascinating 
information about the ‘‘other Americas” as well as 
20 cut-outs, to be colored and pasted on the large 
map. Use this project as an inspiration for 
designs—the colorful guancho, conquestadores, 
Incas are indeed rich with potentialities for 
creative design. 


After completing the coloring, pasting and dis- 
playing of this map, your pupils will be as familiar 
with the Orinoco and Amazon as they are with 
our own Mississippi and Ohio—and they'll return 
from their trip to South America with a new under- 
standing and appreciation of the great continent 
to the south. 


Send 28 cents for your copy of this picture map 
of South America to Secretary, 165 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before June 30, 1946. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 


THE ARTS AND CHILDREN’S LIVING 


Here is a 27-page booklet without a single 
picture, yet containing beautiful word pictures 
of the delights experienced by children through 
such simple things as velvety green moss growing 
on tree roots, fish swimming under a waterfall— 
and the wonderful world of shadows discovered 
by a single leaf silhouetted against the classroom 
window. You'll find yourself sharing in the experi- 
ences of these teachers as they point out, in story- 
book style, the joys to be found in exploring the 
world of art with youngsters. 


To a child a seashell contains all the magic of 
Aladdin's lamp—and for this reason, you'll find 
double delight in reading about the stories and 
incidents that could—and do—happen in your 
own classroom. Written by such leading educa- 
tors as Jean Webb, Director of Art, Public Schools, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Laura White, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and ten other equally 
outstanding members of the teaching profession, 
this booklet is distributed by the Association for 
Childhood Education. 


Send only thirty-five cents for your ‘magic 
manual” of art experiences shared by the best 
team of all—teachers and pupils working together 
to discover the life-long joys in the simple objects 
that surround us. Address your request for ‘‘The 
Arts and Children’s Living’’ to Secretary, 165 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
June 30, 1946. 


* * * 


A CHILD'S MAP OF CHINA 


Here’s a map of China that pupils of all ages 
will love—yes, and teachers, too. Gay as the 
three shades of red that provide the background, 
this map is teeming with friendly children, and 
you'll lose your heart to them from the moment 
you are greeted by the friendly boy on the junk 
ship waving his welcome banner until the moment 
when you reluctantly put the map aside. 


The activities of these children are as varied as 
China itself. You'll see them riding camels in 
Mongolia, drinking tea in Manchuria, herding 
sheep in Kokonor—and look at that lazy little 
fellow reading a book on the back of a water 
buffalo—but I prefer the active boy playing with 
the Panda bear—and for a serious note, there’s 
the stoic-faced little lama from Tibet. 

Designs? There are dozens of ideas contained 
in this 1714- by 1214-inch map published by 
United China Relief, for it is sprinkled liberally 
with Chinese characters—and down in the 
corner you'll see a boy busily wielding a paint 


brush. Not to be outdone by these small fry, : 


your pupils will want to create their own child's 
map of the United States—and a more ‘“‘funfun”’ 
project would be difficult to imagine. 

Send three cents for your copy of The Child's 
Map of China to Secretary, 165 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


FAMILY CIRCLE ROUND TRIP 


Send only 69 cents for a complete ‘‘round trip’’ 
of the May Family Circle. For this small amount 
you receive a poster, 2 maps, and a booklet to 
add zest to your lessons and variety to your 
reference files. The address is Secretary, The 
Family Circle, 165 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass. Order before June 30, 1946. 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal library 


AMERICAN DOLLS IN UNIFORM 
by Nina R. Jordan 


Here's a book that every member of your class 
will be delighted with, for it shows how to create 
dolls of 15 American workers, ranging in occupa- 
tion from cowboy to clown, and from sailor to 
railroad engineer. 238 pages of this book are 
packed with instructions, tips, and ideas for making 
and costuming these merry men, providing 
many hours of creative activity. 

The boys will enjoy working on the mechanical 
part, twisting the wire loops, wrapping the frame- 
work and taking care of the other construction 
details. The girls will want to make the costumes; 
and this is easy, as each doll has a complete 
pattern diagram. The author gives you a practical 
tip, now that chewing gum is reappearing—make 
the doll features from gum that has been water- 
soaked to remove the sweetness and make it pliable 
for modeling. 

For a cooperative project that yields results of 
fun, skill, and enthusiasm, send for your copy of 
AMERICAN DOLLS IN UNIFORM and put it 
to work in your classroom right away. $2.00 
brings it to you from Creative Hands Book Shop, 
165 Printers Bidg.., Worcester 8, Mass. 


A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS 
by Margaret Powers 


“Unless little crafts are truly fun, they have no 
excuse for existence,’’ says Margaret Powers, 
author of this 115-page book that contains forty 
projects designed to keep little fingers happy, 
whether at home or at school. And they are all 
truly fun, for teacher and pupil alike—this is no 
ordinary craft book, it's a challenge to make some- 
thing from the ordinary objects that surround us— 
such as wood, tin cans, bottles—yes, even mud! 

Divided into four sections—Experimenting with 
Color and Design, Experimenting with Shapes, 
Experimenting with Sound, and Experimenting 
with Dramatics, this book is designed to acquaint 
the younger children with the wonderful world of 
self-expression. And in addition, it solves that 
ever-recurring question of ‘What Can | Do Now?” 

Send $3.25 for your copy of A BOOK OF 
LITTLE CRAFTS to Creative Hands Book Shop, 
165 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


BOOKS PREVIOUSLY LISTED AND 
DESCRIBED IN THIS COLUMN 


THE NEW ART EDUCATION, Pearson $3.00 
HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT, Meyer 2.50 


INDIANCRAFT, Hunt. . . . . . « 295 
ART FOR THE SCHOOLS 
OF AMERICA, Gregg . .. 9.75 


THE TECHNIQUE OF WATER COLOR 
PAINTING, Richmond and Littlejohns _7.50 
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Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 


Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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While Artista Frescol, that unique and incomparable 
dry compact paint, is temporarily absent from the market, 
Lecturers’ Chalk serves as the best possible substitute. Like 
Frescol, it lends itself to the highly satisfying broad-stroke 
technique, by which colors and three-dimensional forms are 
quickly’ built up and tones blended to the desired depth, a 
method highly effective for pictorial painting, scenic effects 
and school murals. In painting with Lecturers’ Chalk, the 
color is lifted by rubbing the surface of the stick with a 
felt-tip brush or felt stump. Charcoal, bogus or any similar 
rough surface paper may be used to paint on. 


Lecturers’ Chalk of the finest grade is available in 31 
colors including the color wheel assortment. The 14x14x3- 
inch sticks come in 8, 12 and 72-stick containers. The 1x1x3- 
inch molds come in 12-stick and half-gross assortments. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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A serves of Monographs by America’s foremost Artists 
. ; 1. JOHN SLOAN n 
ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR AND GRAVURE 2. ROCK WELL KENT ri 
3. THOMAS H. BENTON b 
HIS distinctive series is introduced by the American 4.MAX WEBER 
Artists Group so that everybody can become familiar 5. WALDO PEIRCE 
with the work of the great artists of our own time and z nto pce . 
country. Each monograph contains from fifty to sixty illustra- ; — 
ea “ane wae 8. EDWARD HOPPER 
tions in gravure, and a frontispiece in full color. Thus every 9. ALEXANDER BROOK 
book is a-permanent exhibit of the best of the artist's life 10. GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS ™ 
work . .. and all within easy reach. Not only are the pictures —-11. KUNIYOSHI a 
selected by the artist himself, but the introductory or explana- =—-12- BERNARD KARFIOL ite 
tory text is also his own. “I know of no picture books so full _'3+ CHARLES BURCHFIELD 
of pleasure to the eye and the mind.”"—John Sloan 56 ae Sew Guan 
P y ' 15. WILLIAM ZORACH 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
American 
- 
Artists Group ‘ 
vi 
The purpose of the American Artists gr 
Group is to bring more American art 
to more Americans. It started in % 
1934, when several artists banded 
together to find ways and means of , 
making their work available to more . 
people. Thus was evolved one of the An 
most important ideas in art book Th 
publication. Here are the first books th 
in this new series. 
ANATOMY PICTURE AMERICAN HOW I MAKE 
r-- * eonmeery FOR ARTISTS FRAMING WATERCOLOR & wooopcuTs : 
{By REGINALD MARSH. ByEDWARDLANDON. “WINSLOW HOMER ANDER we 
ater ae ae ae ge s “His astonishing presenta- The scarcity of literature 587 LLOYD GOODRICH. MUELLER. The art of OF 
221 FOU " secteur eT tion of adaptations and on this subject and the re- In part a history, this is making a woodcut, from A 
I am enclosing aegis wi pwr} for copies of anatomical draw- luctance of craftsmen to also a warm, human story the simplest basic strokes ur 
the eee ee spc ings by the masters will be part with so-called “se- of the inspirations and to the final multicolor wo 
of tremendous value inthe crets’’ long made it impos- achievements of the men blocks with their strange a 
¢ MONOGRAPHS at $1 each self education of any sible to secure accurate who have given watercolor and subtle power. ‘‘No au 
Bie op weaeeg—nerng © Anstony draughtsman or painter. It information. The mysteries its present stature and _ other artist in our time,” 
© Benton Ggpeicher | © Picture : drops like an anatomic of mat-cutting, finishing vitality, especially Wins- writes Lynd Ward, “has 
on CD Hopper Framif:5 % bomb, with construction as and frame-assembling are low Homer. He also dis- explored the possibilities 
Brook anc ™ O Watercolor its purpose, into the geo- fully explained here by a cusses Audubon, Hill, of this medium so widely 
Oo zorach oO Burebield CO Woodcuts metric experiments so evi- craftsman whose original- Inness, Eakins, LaFarge, or achieved so much in it.” 
$2.75 dent in modern works." ity has made his frames Hopper, Burchfield and 75 Illustrations, two-color 
8 John Sloan. 445 Illus, famous. 257 Illustrations. others. 72 Illustrations. printing. 
Name. 
$3.75 $2.75 $2.00 $2.75 
: Address be 
5 
‘ 
: Zone State 
“ SA wa iy 
becoacce Distributed by TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York —— 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 


Art? Why I can’t even draw a straight 
This is the average layman's concept of 
nd its relation to painting, sculpture, and 
ippreciation. Yet the same individual 
W i not hesitate to express an opinion with 
regard to the looks of a house, a hat, or a 
re. He never connects art or art educa- 
with his own surroundings—the everyday 
things of life. He does not connect good taste 
irt. In other words, the ‘‘straight line’ 
ept of art is keeping art as something 
apart from instead of a part of basic edu- 
sation. When enough of the general public, 
the PTA’s, the superintendents, the principals, 
and the teachers of reading, writing, and 
‘rithmetic, realize that art ig more than the 
ability to draw, is more than something for 
paint daubers and long-haired critics, then 
art will find a stronger and wider reception 
nd recognition in our educational system. 


A penny for your thoughts! In the April 
issue we raised the ‘‘ante’’ 100 times. Perhaps 
that is why we have had so many responses 
most of them favorable. There is still time for 
ou to get your $2.00 worth and to add your 
wn ‘‘on the line’ thoughts. 


Our New York store, which we hope you 
will visit during your summer vacation, has 
won distinction for the excellence of its Art 
Materials department. Now, in answer to the 
growing school demands for a single source of 
art and craft supplies, we have added the best 
line of art materials obtainable to our ware- 
house and mail order stocks. 


‘A picture is not wrought 
By hands alone, good Padre, but by thought. 
n the interior life it first must start, 
And grow to form and colour in the soul: 
There once conceived and rounded to a whole, 
The rest is but the handicraft of art.”’ 


—Padre Bandelli Proses 


— 


From these lines by William Wetmore Story 
we have taken the title, ‘THE HANDICRAFT 
OF ART” for our supplement of art materials. 
A partial listing of these is given in the col- 
umns to the right. We believe you will find it 
worthy of your consideration when planning 
your fall semester programs and orders. 


Gt 2 Capt 





Sets—Tube Paints 
Canvas—Canvas Boards 
Gesso Board 

Art Panels and Papers 
Linseed Oil—Turpentine 
Palettes—Cups and Knives 
Brushes—Hair and Bristle 
Sketch Boxes 


PASTELS 


Sargent’s and Grumbacher’s 
Charcoal and Pastel 
Fixatives and Blowers 


WATER COLORS 


Sets from 50 cents to $5.50 

Tube Colors—Student and Artist Grade 

Brushes—Sable, Camel Hair, both Round and 
Flat 

Mix Pans and Slants 

Papers—Pads, Blocks, Sheets 

Mat Board 


TEMPERAS and POSTER PAINTS 


Artista (Binney & Smith) 
Sets of 6 colors to 16 
Separate Colors 

Amaco Powdered Tempera 

Sargent Tempera Sets 

Grumbacher Tube Colors 

Bristol Board and Papers 

Brushes 


SILK SCREEN 


Sets and Separate Equipment: 
Screens, Frames, Squeegee, 
Process Paints, etc. 


Resists, 


THE HANDICRAFT OF ART 
SUPPLEMENT 


Herein will be listed all the art 
materials (with prices and descrip- 
tions), which will be available by mail 


order from our stocks. The Supple- 


ment comes off press May lst when 
we shall be glad to send you a copy— 
in the meantime below isa preview of 
some of its contents. 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


Sketch Pads, Papers and Pencils 
Charcoal—Charcoal Pencils 
Art Gum—Kneaded Erasers 
Lettering and Drawing Pens 
Pantograph—Parva Rules 
An-du-septic Chalk—Crayons 
Construction Papers 

Higgins Inks 

Tracing Paper 


TEXTILE PAINTS 


Prang’s Sets—Various Sizes 
Textart Colors 

Oil Paints, Mixing Preparations 
Stencils, Papers, Brushes 


OTHER 
DECORATIVE MATERIALS 


Spatter Inks 

Cascamite (mixed with temperas for wood 
stains) 

Gold and Aluminum Paints 

Metal Lacquers and Colors 

Thinners 

Leather Dyes and Enamels 

Liquid Dyes for Plastics 

Powdered Dyes for Plastic 

Driers—for Color on Glass 

Plasti-Glaze Company Products 
Vera-Color—Vera-Dye 
Plasti-Glaze—Smoki-Tone 


SCULPTURE 
Clay—Modeling Tools 





(re Handicraft CO., INC. 


EVERYTHING IN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
MAIN OFFICE AND MAIL ORD 
-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST OR 





ER 
ANGE, N. J. 


RETAIL STORE 


12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WEST COAST MAIL ORDER AND RETAIL 
915 SO. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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WANT A PONY ALL YOUR OWN? 


Here’s One To Whittle 
With Super-sharp X-acto 


CUT PERFECT MATS 


New X-acto Knife Guide and 
Beveler Is Simple, Foolproof Tool 








Easier to Handle 
Safer, Surer 











Designed like a T-square, 
with non-slip ridging; holds 
firm and straight on your 
work. The smooth block 
slide and visible 30-inch 
scale help prevent over-cut- 
ting at the corners. Made 
of light but sturdy magne- 





Here’s the whittler’s de- 


light . . . an all-metal 


oy , 
\\i 


Ms 


X-acto Knife, with special 


ry 0 ls assortment of whittling 


\ y SX blades. Firm-grip handle, 
A, designed for sdfety and sium. Tops in quality and 
accuracy. You'll find it a 
mighty handy little helper. 
$7.50 complete with No. 6 


All-Metal X-acto Mat 


precise control. Ideal for 
curves and corners. Com- 
plete with wooden chest, 
$2. Other X-acto Knives 
and Sets, 50c to $12.50. 


ADVISC 








Knife and two +24 blades. 


i 


Such an appealing little pet! All you 
need is some inch-thick pine, a little 
patience, and a No, 6 all-metal X-acto 
Knife. You don’t have to be an expert. 
X-acto is so easy to control, it adds 
skill to your wrist. 











— 





Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
a oe A 


This little pony is one of 25 fun-to- 
make projects in the new illustrated 
32-page booklet, “Whittling Is Easy 
With X-acto!” Send 10c for a copy 
and have a whole summer’s worth of 


KNIVES & TOOLS 


Buy where you see this sign. At your 


whittling fun. 








Hardware, Hobby or Art Supply Shop 


*Reg. U.S. Pat Off 

















If the Label is... 


COLOR 


..+ 1S RIGHT 


.-. and reliable colors insure 
maximum results from your 
best art teaching efforts. 


SPECIFY: 

@ WEBER “SCHOOL ART” 
Semi-moist Water Colors 

@ WEBER Tempera Show Card Colors 

@ MALFA Oil Colors in Studio Size 
tubes (4x1 ”) 

@ MALFA Water Colors, in tubes 

@ AQUAPRINT Blockprinting Ink 

@ WEBER Waterproof Drawing Ink 

and 


WEBER Brushes, Modeling Clays 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Cat. Vol. 700 to teachers 
and Schools, on Request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 








INTRODUCTION TO 
MAY SCHOOL ARTS 


by Alliston Greene 


“They're ali asleep. 

I'll waken by the breath of Spring 

Every green and lovely woodland thing. 

And though earth wears a garb of sombre hue, 

All will be gay when Spring returns anew. 

The silent brook whose symphony is still, 

Will murmur faintest music down the hill, 

And on and on yet louder, to repeat 

Until, at last, the brook and river meet. 

The Sun will shine, and song-birds in the trees, 

And timid flowerets tremble in the breeze; 

So life returns, and bids all things arise, 

And gentle Spring breatbes beauty from the skies.”’ 
—Constance B. Pearson 


* The “merry month of May” should find us in 
a joyous mood after the disagreeable experience 
of a rather hard Winter. Our subject this month, 
CHILD ART, is most appropriate for it suggests 
the thought of a new beginning—a new start— 
and with many of the children placed in our care 
it will be a first start. How important that these 
hands and these plastic minds are started aright, 
and that the highway to a happy and successful 
life is bordered with interesting, beautiful, and 
colorful experience. 

So, in the spirit of the sentiment expressed by 
Constance Pearson, let us go at our job of direct- 
ing the minds and hands of children with re- 
newed energy and revised ideas, if our old ones 
need revision. The contributors this month have 


(Please turn to page 13-a) 





SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Proven Incentive to 
Your Group Activities 


We have more than ten thov- 





sand designs for you to choose 
from or we will create your or- 
ganization’s pin from your own 
original design. Any style can 





be made with your individual 
letters or club name. Class or 


committee requests or orders 


a-vcz 


must have the approval of their 





sponsor or advisor. All pins and 
guards are made with the best 
safety catches. 


>=E>7O 


Our products are fully guaran 
teed. Prices as low as $1.00 


per pin. 


Nation’s lowest prices for qual- 





razZman7 


ity club jewelry. 


Write Dept. 520 for complete in- 
fonnation stating purpose oF na 


ture of your club so that we may 
suggest suitable designs. 


JA. Meyers ¢ Co. 


Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 
1031 WEST 7TH ST. - LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
Established more than one-third of a century 
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ANNA DUNSER, Director of Art 
Maplewood and Richmond Heights, Maplewood, Missouri 


The child lives intensely. He gathers new impressions constantly and enjoys 
them to the utmost. He is happy, earnest, and vigorous. In the art work of the child 
we see these characteristics shine through. It is his unhampered self-expression in 
which he expresses his feelings directly and with little interference of tools and 

‘ media. 


Such self-expression is much more direct and therefore much more himself than 
is his spoken word. For in speaking he must first learn the words and how to put 
them together. His store of words and his skill in using them is insufficient to convey 
his feeling adequately. In using written language the difficulties are multiplied and 
magnified. The added labor of writing the words and spelling them stands between 
him and his thought. On the other hand the art work flows freely and shows the 
workings of the child's mind. 


It is to be hoped that in the near future teachers will allow the children to com 
pose and write stories without too much fear of mistakes in spelling the words and in 
forming the letters. Good spelling and legible handwriting will increase more surely 
with constant happy writing than it will with correcting every mistake as it is made. 
There seems to be some tendency toward this method of learning by writing. The 
idea that the child is trying to express is worth so much more than the outward form 
it takes. 


Skill will come with practice if there is sufficient interest to stimulate further 
practice. 


However, the written word will never bring the thrill to small children that 
the art work does, since art work can be so easily viewed and admired. In the pic- 
tures and designs that children make, they themselves are able to evaluate and criti- 
cise their own productions. This possible self criticism makes for self confidence and 
pride in accomplishment. 


NOTE—Reprint from February 1944 Show Me Art, official publication of the 
Art Division, Missouri State Teachers Association 
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CREATIVE ACTIVITIES in Primary and Nursery Schools 


MAE SOLOMON TILLES, Berkeley, California 
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“AHIS article describes specific creative 
X: materials and suitable teaching techniques 
Ma for their presentation to young children. 
™ Though it is primarily concerned with the 
creative activities of pre-school children, 
its major premise holds true throughout all of early childhood; 
the child’s creative experience is far more important than the 
finished product. Only if the child is free to experiment with 
materials, line, color, form, and mass can he achieve emotional 
release and {freedom from self-consciousness. 


The other day a student from the University came to the Nursery 
School to ask me some questions about ‘‘Handcrafts for Nursery 
School Children.” Her questions made it clear to me that we 
simply didn’t talk the same kind of language. To begin with, there 
is no such thing as handcrafts for nursery school children. The 
term handcrafts implies that there is a specific technique for a 
specific finished product. In handcrafts we are just as concerned 
with the results as we are with the experience. But in the nursery 
school there is no such teaching. In the nursery school we are 
concerned, rather, with the creative activities of the children; we 
are concerned with the experience the children gain rather than 
the finished product. These activities are important because they 
afford emotional release and relaxation for the children. 


A good nursery school offers many opportunities for creative 
expression. The stage is set, as it were, because the various ma- 
terials are readily available; the child can reach for them or ask 
for them. 


We use very few don'ts in the Nursery School, especially when 
it comes to creative activities. We wish that there be free expression 
and this cannot be in an atmosphere of don'ts and of inhibitions. 
The only two don'ts for the child are: (1) We don’t interfere with 
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the rights of others, and (2) We don’t abuse tools or materials. If 
the first should happen, even after a simple explanation, the child 
is removed; if the second should happen, even after a simple 
explanation, then the tools or materials are removed. In addition, 
there are these two don’ts for the adults in the school: (1) We don’t 
make models or set up adult standards, and (2) We don’t make 
comparisons with the other children’s works. Especially must we 
be careful not to make models for the children, because such adult 
superiority is discouraging to the nursery school child since it is 
beyond his ability to duplicate. When he does try to copy, the 
result may lead to a temper tantrum. When a child asks that the 
teacher make him a picture, for example, she says, ‘‘But if I made 
it, it will be my picture and I will need to take it home. You make 
it and you can take it home.’’ Usually this one explanation is 
enough. The example of other children’s work, and the long pro- 
cess of experimenting with materials is far more encouraging than 


adult models. 


Block play heads the list of creative activities in the nursery 
school. It interests children of all ages. Like all other creative 
materials it lends itself to progressively more complex activity with . 
the progress of the years. The baby of just a year and a half gets a 
great deal of pleasure from merely handling the blocks. A little 
later he can stack them two high, then three, then four, and so on. 
Soon comes the time when the child can stack five or six, and then 
“Biff! Tumbeldy, tumbeldy, tumbeldy!’’and he shrieks with glee 
to hear the crash. In the nursery school such gleeful sounds do not 
bring rebuke, for the little child is learning, though there is no 
true creative activity yet. But then comes the time when a block 
goes “‘choo, choo, choo” across the floor, or “Zmmmmmm” 
through the air, and oh! what glorious fun to engineer and pilot 
these through all sorts of perils. Or another time, three blocks are 
placed so, and so, and so, and here is a bed for the doll. In other 
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words, creative activity is on the way. Sometimes one child and 
one block represent the whole activity; other times it is one child 
with many blocks, and not until about the age of four do we find 
several children working together in a truly cooperative and 
creative way. 


We must remember that blocks in the nursery school today 
are not the tiny alphabet blocks that you and I had when we were 
in the kindergarten. Blocks today are large so that there is no 
cramping of tiny muscles, but range in size from 12 by 6 by 6 
inches, 12 by 12 by 6 inches, to 12 by 12 by 12 inches. It is interest- 
ing to note that a few years ago when a great deal of information 
on the nursery schools of the Soviet Union was still coming in to 
us, we learned that none of their blocks were small enough for one 
child to handle alone. They felt that this was a good way to teach 
cooperation between the children. 


Play in the sandbox, though not generally listed as a creative 
activity, rightly belongs in such a category. Watch a group of 
children of these mixed ages and see how intensely interested 
they are. True, the little two-year-old is getting pleasure simply 
from letting dry sand trickle through his fingers, then from one 
hand into the next, then patting down the wet sand. The two-and-a- 
half-year-old pats it into a mold, fills containers, without a funnel, 
with a funnel, and then from one container into another. The 
three- and four-year-olds begin to cook and to bake. Sometimes 
it’s chocolate pudding, and sometimes it’s chocolate cake, but 
always it is ‘oooh, so good”’ and so much fun. In the sandbox the 
child relives the life of the adult, and in a most creative and 
imaginative way. (It is an interesting commentary upon our 
American Family Life that most of the young child's activities, 
whether it be a boy or a girl, are of a domestic nature—imitating 
mother’s activities. The average child knows only that Daddy 
gulps down his breakfast—sometimes even reads the newspaper— 
grabs his hat, and runs, only to come running back some many 
hours later with his hat in his hand. How then can a little girl or a 
little boy imitate Daddy's activities if he doesn’t even know what 
they are?) 


Toys for the sandbox need not be elaborate or expensive. It is 
surprising how many simple kitchen implements are very con- 
venient to Tommy and Janie out-of-doors. They like to have their 
own measuring cups, funnels, spoons (wooden or metal), flour 
scoops, loaf pans, individual pie tins, empty tin cans of various 
sizes (smooth rims, of course), trains and trucks, and shovels and 
buckets. We don’t furnish them with anything made of glass, 
obviously. Before the war, there was no problem in getting things 
made of tin, and they were excellent. Today many of the above 
mentioned items are made of plastics, and they serve their purpose. 
However, if you shop around, from time to time, you can still find 
some tinware. 


Clay furnishes almost no end of interest to all ages. It is the one 
material that vies with the sandbox for attention span. Before the 
child begins this activity he puts on an oilcloth apron and rolls up 
his sleeves so that there is no inhibition because of clothes. The 
two-year-old’s first experience with clay is one of manipulation 
primarily, rather than one of creative expression. He merely pats 
the clay, then pounds the clay, then rolls it into a big ball, and 
later into many little balls. The three- and four-year-olds begin “to 
make something,” frequently talking as they work. At no time does 
the teacher ask what it is nor does she criticize. When Barbara 
says, “I made a duck; is pitty,’’ the teacher answers, “It was fun, 
wasn’t it, Barbara?’ In other words, stress is laid on the experience 
and the pleasure gained, and not at all on the finished product. 


The only teaching that enters the picture is that in establishing 
the self-help routine. When a child says, ‘Teacher, I want clay,”’ 
she says, ‘‘Get your apron”; “now your clay board”; “now your 
clay." And when the child announces that he is finished, he is 
encouraged to save the things he likes best and to replace the 
remaining clay into the crock. (His finished piece is then placed 
out of reach where it will dry safely until the next day when it can 
be taken home, or painted, if he so chooses.) Then comes the other 
bit of routine teaching. ‘Scrape your board clean”; “now take 
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your board to the sink.’’ Here the children scrub the boards wtih 
brushes, stand them up to drain, scrub their hands, dry their 
hands, and finally remove their aprons and place them where they 
belong. I can’t pass up the subject of clay without sharing with 
you an experience I had in one nursery school. It was a small 
cooperative school where funds were low, and we felt it best to put 
some limit on the use of the clay. But rather than actually limit the 
quantity to be used by any one child at any one time, we explained 
to the new child when he announced that he was through and had 
a board full of objects, that he could choose one thing to take home 
and the rest had to go back into the clay jar. The children for the 
most part readily accepted this as fair enough. One sunny morn- 
ing when a group of five children was at work out in the yard at the 
clay table, a little girl of almost five held up her piece of work 
saying, ‘I made Tito’s hat.’’ (Tito was the little Mexican boy with a 
sombrero about whom we had read that morning.) Several 
children commented favorably on it, and she placed it on a corner 
of her board and went on making other pieces. When she had to 
clean up, she suddenly looked up at me smiling, inverted the hat, 
flattening the point, saying, ‘‘Now this is a bow] with a cover. It is 
one thing; I can take it all home.” 


Now then we come to painting—easel and finger painting. 
Easel paint is a mixture of powdered poster paint and water, plus 
a few drops of oil of cloves for a preservative. The powdered paint 
can be bought at any paint store in one-pound cartons in a variety 
of colors. It is mixed to a deep rich hue in clean empty tin cans. 
These paints are used with large brushes, either the flat type 
that is about 14 inch wide or the round type that is 14 inch in 
circumference. Both have handles that are about 12 inches long. 
The little two-year-old that comes up to the easel for the first time 
is shown where to find the oilcloth apron and is helped to put it 
on, and then off he goes. He makes a quick grab for the brush, 
and puts a big blob of paint on the paper (unprinted newsprint, 
18 by 24 inches) which is fastened to the easel. The observant 
nursery school teacher says quietly, ‘Jerry, let’s wipe the brush on 
the side of the can, like this,’’ and does so holding Jerry's hand and 
brush. The average two-year-old will continue to make blobs; and 
there is no objection to that. But it is the long streaks of paint 
running down from the full brush that the teacher is trying to 
correct, for it is really not any part of Jerry's effort. So very 
quietly she repeats her statement. And this, by the way, is the only 
bit of teaching that enters into the child's creative activity. This 
technique is necessary, as one of the rules is, ‘‘We don’t abuse 
tools or materials.’’ After the blob stage, comes sometimes circular 
lines, sometimes horizontal or vertical lines, and so on. 


Many parents think that unless a child makes a “‘real’’ picture of 
a girl or a boy there is no creative expression. But adults who have 
had much experience with groups of young children know that the 
opposite is true; it is rare to get a picture of a “‘‘real girl,’’ unless 
the child had been tutored in “‘art.’’ Often a child will talk about 
his ‘‘picture’’ while he is working, and to him it may be a boy ora 
girl, though much more frequently it is an animal, or an inanimate 
object. Practically always, from the standpoint of the adult there is 
no recognizable form. The nursery school teacher who is always 
nearby, listens carefully and when the child says he is through 
with his picture, writes the child’s name and date and his com- 
ments on the reverse side of the paper. She never asks, ‘‘What did 
you make?” Nor does she compare one child’s work with another’s. 
She accepts the child’s work for what it is worth. She sets up no 
standards, nor does she make any comparisons. But she does note 
any development in his work. 


Finger painting! is one of the newest forms of creative activities. 
The material is a thick colored mixture somewhat resembling a soft 
cold cream in texture. Large sheets of paper (15 by 20 inches or 
larger) of a hard, glazed type like butcher paper, are immersed in 
water and placed on an oilcloth covered table in front of the child. 
All wrinkles and bubbles are smoothed out with a sponge or the 

Formula for home-made finger paints: 1 cup starch (Argo or Linit). 
dissolve in 1 cup cold water. Add 3 cups boiling water and 1 cup Ivory Flakes. 
Stir and cook until smooth and thick. When cool, divide into 3 or 4 bowls. 
Mix thoroughly with powdered poster paints in desired colors. Add one or two 


drops of oil of cloves (from drugstore) to each bowl. Pour into jars and keep 
covered when not in use. 








palm of the hand, then about a tablespoonful of any color the child 
chooses is placed upon this paper. He wears an oilcloth apron, of 
course, and has his sleeves rolled up. 


In all creative activities there is a great emotional release for the 
child. This is even more true when he is engaged in finger paint- 
ing, for here there is no obstacle between the child and his medium 
of expression. He works directly with the material using any part 
of his hand or forearm. The observant nursery school teacher who 
keeps sample copies of the child's paintings at school begins to see 
trends in the child’s work. She may gain insight into his emotional 
needs as expressed in his finger painting. Here is four-year-old 
Larry, the terror of the school who has been painting only black 
pictures, and today he dips into the jar of red finger paint. And 
two-year-old Ritchie whose mother has threatened and cajoled 
him into all his behavior finds one day that he has made “lovely 
colors” on his paper. His ‘“‘picture’’ is hung in the school lobby 
and proudly shown to mother. Her admiration and pride bring 
about a new calm and new behavior in his relation to the other 
children. As three-year Michael runs his fingers over the finger 
painting paper, he chants, ‘‘Gushy, gush! Nice, nice! Soft, so 
soft!’’ Ruth Shaw in her book on Finger Painting has dealt in 
detail on the therapeutic value of finger paints. And though in the 
nursery school we deal with normal children in the main, we, too, 
recognize its value in affording emotional release. 


In general, nursery school children spend less time with crayons 
than they do with paints. A few minutes at a time with crayons 
usually suffices, whereas, painting holds their attention even for a 
half-hour or longer. The child will continue to make one “picture” 
after another with complete absorption. 


Crayons, in the nursery school, need to be large (5 inches long 
and | to % inch in diameter) so as to cause the least amount of 
muscle cramping. The paper, too, should be large, 12 by 24 
inches. Phyllis, who was almost three, found a small piece of 
paper and a box with broken bits of crayons. She sat for a long 
time very happily making marks with cramped fingers clutching 
these little thin bits of crayons, first one color, and then another of 





her choice. When she was handed a large sheet of paper (12 by 
18 inches) she looked up and smiled, and then reached into the 
box that held larger crayons. She immediately began to make 
large sweeping arm motions, filling the paper with big bold curves. 
After she worked a while in this fashion, it was suggested that she 
might like to take crayons to the easel. Normally, these sheets of 
18 by 24 were used for painting, but this was to be in the nature 
of an experiment. Phyllis responded at once; her smile changed to 
a broad grin, and she proceeded to work with still bolder motions, 
her body moving freely with her arm. It is this freedom of motion 
that we feel is so important; it furnishes the greatest emotional 
release. We never lose sight of the need for large muscle activity. 


Scissors and paste activities, also, are less important in the 
nursery school. They too are a small muscle activity. In addition, 
the use of them requires the development of a definite technique. 
A two-year-old who tries to use paste, handles it very much as he 
does clay. Since this is not its intended use, it is discouraged. As 
for scissors, if he is able to hold it at all correctly, he can not cut 
through the paper. When ke succeeds in getting the paper be- 
tween the two blades, he proceeds to pull with both hands in 
opposite directions until the paper tears apart. In addition, his 
tension is so great that he works not only with his fingers, but also 
with his face and his tongue, in fact, with his whole body. He 
becomes tense and frustrated because it is beyond his level of 
ability. Since such activity inhibits creative impulses we prefer 
not to introduce it so early. 


However, as the child grows older, we see the three-year-old 
using paste as it should be used. Not too tidy, to be sure, but 
correctly; to hold pieces of paper together. He is beginning to 
use the scissors to cut paper, though still not with great ease. It 
is the four-and five-year-olds who really are beginning to make 
“planned compositions.’ They choose the color they wish, decide 
on the shape they wish to cut out, and plan the arrangement of 
these colors and shapes on paper. In addition, they often cut out 
pictures from discarded magazines to make their ‘‘own’’ books. 
They do a pretty good job of it and have a good time, too. 
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Carpentry, like all of the other creative activities in the nursery 
school, lends itself to all ages with varying results. But always we 
bear in mind that it is not the result with which we are concerned, 
but rather with the manipulation, the experience, and the creative 
expression. In obtaining carpentry tools, we try to get the best, not 
little cheap imitations of the real thing. We all know that a master 
craftsman can do very little with cheap dull tools; then how can we 
expect an inexperienced child to make anything at all with these. 
Since several good hammers and several good saws are all that 
are necessary (except for a vise or two), the expense is not pro- 
hibitive, and repays heavy dividends in calm, even tempers while 
working. Sets of tools are definitely not recommended because 
they contain more tools than are needed in nursery school; also 
they are always of an inferior grade. (War-time priorities may 
make it impossible to get these tools in some areas.) 


So much for tools. We also need nails and wood. We choose 
large-headed roofing nails (34 inch across) for two-year-olds’ 
activities and blocks of soft pine. Shingle nails will do for four- and 
five-year olds. The two-year-old will concern himself with pound- 
ing in one nail after another, and he doesn’t hit his finger each 
time when he has a sizable nail-head to aim at. Large sheets of 
some soft fibrous materials is very suitable especially where there 
are children under two who like to “pound.” At some later time 
the adult can easily remove the nails from such soft surface, and 
both the nails and the fibrous material can be used again and 
again. After this pounding stage, which in itself can hardly be 
called creative, comes an attempt to ‘‘make’”’ something resemble 
a real object. Usually a really creative first attempt, at three or 
four, is one stick nailed at right angles to another, and soon the 
airplane goes flying through the air with Billy at the other end of it. 
And do his eyes gleam and glisten! If the wood box is filled with 
pieces of various sizes and shapes, rectangles, squares, circles, 
exaggerated ss—in other words, hand-picked pieces from the 
lumber yard scrap heap—the child’s imagination will carry him 
through. One child put together one of these exaggerated ss with 
a pair of circles for wheels, and fastened a piece of string to the 
front end with a staple, hauled it over the nursery school yard 
with great pride to everyone’s exclamations. The result was a 
creative expression in wood that was most satisfying to the little 
girl and to all the children who saw it. And to the adult it was an 
amazing piece of work that behaved very much like the manu- 
factured toy ‘‘Waddle Duck.” 


When it comes to sawing, there are two basic rules of safety to 
be laid down and carried through. (1) ‘We do not walk with the 
saw,” and (2) ‘We keep the wood in the vise when sawing.”” Two- 
and three-year-olds saw just for the experience of sawing. But the 
four- and five-year-olds usually have a definite purpose in mind: 
one piece of wood needs to be made to fit another, or one piece is 
too long or too wide. Once the child has a purpose in his mind, he 
goes on planning and creating his object. The teacher stands by 
to protect him from danger due to negligence or lack of adequate 
coordination. Often a four- or five-year-old starts working with- 
out a definite purpose, but soon shows that an idea is developing in 
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his mind. We can almost ‘see him think.’’ From then on the work 
progresses more rapidly and along more definite lines. 


Music is one of the most highly creative expressions of the 
individual. In the nursery school it manifests itself primarily in 
the form of rhythm. If you watch a group of children at their work, 
you will see that their activities, and their language too, usually 
have a definite rhythm. ‘‘The hammer goes bang, bang,” says the 
two-and-a-half-year-old, and his action suits his rhythm. ‘‘Patty- 
cake” is probably one of the very earliest rhythmic expressions; 
there isn’t a baby but responds to it. 


Musical activity is a form of play to the nursery school child. It 
is a part of his daily life if we will but recognize this and not set it 
apart. We don’t say, ‘‘Now let’s have music time.’’ Nor do we 
attempt to teach songs, but rather do we keep alert and take our 
cues from the child. Freddie is swinging back and forth, holding 
on with both hands, and smiling. The nursery school teacher 
nearby sings to his rhythm, 


“Swinging, swinging 
Freddie goes up 
Freddie goes down.” 


In time, Freddie ‘‘catches on’’ and begins to sing without prompt- 
ing. Or, Elaine, whose mother reported at the morning inspection 
that she was taken to a movie last night, finds that the rocking chair 
looks very inviting. As she rocks rhythmically, the nursery school 
teacher sings, 


“Rocking, rocking, rocking, rocking 
Backward and forward, to and fro 
Rocking, rocking, rocking, rocking, 
This is how Elaine likes to go.”’ 


Often a child will make up his own “‘song’”’ while he is playing. 
Butch rode his block up and back on the floor chanting, 


“The engine is black 
The wheels go clickety-clack.”’ 


Many adults fail to recognize the young child as being musical, 
especially if, as often happens, he can not “carry a tune,” or if his 
“listening span” is short. But to know what to expect at a given 
age-level makes for greater understanding of the child. We don't 
expect the two- or even the three-year-old to be able to carry a 
tune. Our criterion for the child’s musical development, on the 
other hand, is whether or not he responds rhythmically to music 
or to environmental sounds, whether the music be Brahm’s 
“Lullaby,” or the pitter-patter of the rain, or the ticking of the 
clock, or feeling the rhythm of the swing. One four-year-old who 
had obviously been exposed to much fine music at home walked 
around the nursery school one morning singing quietly to himself. 
As the teacher passed nearby Jim looked up and said, ‘I’m singing 
Tschaikowsky; it doesn't sound like Tschaikowsky, but it feels like 
Tschaikowsky here, here inside,’’ and he put his hand on his dia- 
phragm. We need to encourage the child to sing and to fee/ like 




















singing. If parents and teachers are understanding and encourag- 
ing the child feels free to experiment with ‘words and music.” 


Part of our difficulty in getting very young children to sing is that 
most songs for them have been pitched too high with too large an 
interval, and too wide a range. Experimental results at the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station not many years ago have shown 
us that G above middle C is the best pitch center, and that scale 
progressions and chordal intervals are best with no more than an 
octave range. In addition, songs for the pre-school child need to 
be short. Repetition on a single note is very good. The little child 
who frequently hears songs that are based on these principles of 
(1) not too high ptich, (2) simple musical progression, (3) tonal 
repetition, and (4) brevity of song, will soon begin to imitate. 
They may be simple versions of “Mother Goose” or songs of 
everyday experiences that either the child, the teacher, or the 
parent makes up. Satis N. Coleman’s books ‘Singing Time,” 
“Another Singing Time”’ and “The Little Singing Time,” are based 
on the above principles and use children’s everyday experiences. 
With these as inspiration, children are soon making up and singing 
their own songs. 


After a little experience in listening, teachers and mothers can 
learn to recognize the newly created song. A pencil and notebook 
kept handy is a great help in jotting down words. And fortunate 
indeed is the one who, in addition, can record the tune. Baring 
that, she can seek out another individual who can record it from 
her singing. 


Story-time in many ea home and nursery school is usually a 
receptive experience, one wherein the adult is active, whereas 
the child is passive. And here is where we lose an excellent oppor- 
tunity for creative expression. We need to realize that a short 
story, told simply, especially if accompanied by pictures, will often 
start a child on his own “'story."” The story may be but a few sen- 








tences like the two-year-old’s ‘I have a kitty, too. He is black, 
mostly. I like him.’ Or the five-year-old might go on at length 
about his experience yesterday with his bunny: “I have a white 
bunny. He wiggles his nose. He hops around. He likes carrots. I 
like to feed him. Come and see my white bunny.”’ Each of these 
stories are truly creative expression, but on the child’s own level. 


Mothers and teachers need to become aware of the child's 
creative language expressions. No one can tell a mother when it 
is a ‘story.’ But learning to listen to the child is the first rule. 
The second is to record these ‘‘Stories.’’ This listening and record- 
ing makes for a new awareness. When a nursery school teacher 
visited the home of a friend she became interested in the two-and- 
a-half-year-old’s rhythmic chants throughout his play. She wrote 
down one of his ‘stories’: “A plough goes up and down, around 
and across the tunnel. The tractor goes away in the garage.” 
Later she read it to him and his mother. The following morning, the 
child brought pencil and paper to his mother and asked her to 
write his story which he then “‘dictated.’’ Of course, both mother 
and child were very pleased. And this mother who is informed in 
the field of child psychology and child care was amazed to realize 
that the child had been “‘saying stories’’ for many months and that 
she had never been aware of it. In addition to the joy that both 
mother and child have in re-reading these stories, they will furnish 
no end of pleasure when Daddy receives them in New Guinea. 


As parents and nursery school teachers become more sensitive 
and aware of the young child's creative impulses, we will be better 
able to lend inspiration and color to his environment. This in turn 
will offer him greater freedom to experiment with line, color, form, 
mass, and sound. His enthusiasm will not be dampened; he will 
always be encouraged. And it is this freedom from inhibitions that 
will free the child in all his behavior to live fully today and enjoy a 
rich tomorrow. 
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Art work by kindergarten group of the Georgetown Kindergarten, Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. Teacher, Elizabeth Moulton Conant. Principal, Miss I. Hermann 
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OUR HANSEL AND GRETEL HOUSE ee. 


GRETCHEN MADER, Teacher, Kindergarten, Roosevelt School, La Crosse, Wisconsin 





HE children were very much inter- 
ested in the story of HANSEL AND 
GRETEL read to them from an illus- 
trated book. After many retellings 
and discussions the class decided 
to make a witches’ house to play in. 
Our first problem was materials 

and we tried to use all the discarded material we could 
in order to conserve our good paper. The children 
began by bringing things from home and asking the 
school janitor to save all large paper toweling boxes. 
Supplies we collected: 

Five large paper towel boxes. 

Many small cardboard soap and cereal boxes. 

Long paper towel and toilet paper rolls. 

Scraps of cloth and sucker sticks. 

Each child brought a cup of flour and tablespoon 

of salt. 

We had some old slats, an old beaverboard frame- 
work for the house and plenty of brown wrapping 
paper one side of which had already been used. 

The only new materials used were Solarite paint 
and a few sheets of white construction paper. 





Procedure: 

First we set up the house framework and with the 
janitor’s help put up a roof. Next we covered the 
sides and roof with the brown wrapping paper. Now 
we were ready to “bake’’ cookies. We drew stars, 
moons, circles, squares and many cookie designs on 
the soft cardboard of the soap and cereal boxes. These 
were cut out and ready for the dough. The flour, salt, 
and colored Solarite were then mixed with water to 
a thick paste and applied to the cardboard shapes. 


Then we sprinkled pink or green Solarite mixed with 
salt on the cookies to represent colored sugar. The 
cookies dried several days. The cake on the roof was 
made the same way except that we used squares of 
heavier cardboard. 

Our candy canes were made by coloring white 
drawing paper with alternate stripes of red or green. 
This paper was rolled over the toilet paper and paper 
towel rollers. 

The house was furnished with orange crate chairs 
and table. 

Hansel, Gretel and the Witch were made of heavy 
cardboard from opened corrugated towel boxes. 
Several children lay down on the paper to furnish 
patterns and we traced around them. These figures 
were cut out with sharp knives. Features were painted 
and cloth dresses pasted on. The figures were made to 
stand erect by tacking them to a board which in turn 
was nailed to a heavy wooden base. The duck and 
trees for background were made the same way except 
that lighter paper was used on trees. 

Our oven was a big cardboard box covered with 
hand-painted brick, the door of which could be 
opened. 


Results: 

After the project was completed we invited the 
older children to see it and listen to the story told by 
the children themselves. The house and figures were 
used for dramatization, later, the HANSEL AND 
GRETEL dance was learned and the songs about the 
witches became popular with the children. 

This project I’m sure will be remembered by the 
children for a long time to come. 
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KINDERGARTEN MURALS by the CHILDREN 


MARIAN WAIT REIS, Wright School, St. Louis County, Missouri 





OW often we see kindergarten rooms decorated by adult artists and what a rich possibility is 
passed over by not letting the children cover the wall spaces themselves. 





For several years the wall above the fireplace in our room has had its mural picture. 
Each class paints theirs about the middle of the year and it stays in place until the middle of the 
next year. Usually by this time many of the children have abandoned the purely manipulative 
stage and want to ‘make pictures.’’ This group, selected by the children, and sometimes 
working with a good idea that has come along in the creative work period, develop the mural. However, the 
enthusiasm in the group demands that all have a chance to paint on enormous sheets. 





The paper is wrapping paper glued together for additional width. The paints are tempera provided in 
wide variety of colors and applied with large easel brushes. 


Some skill on the teacher's part is needed to play the enthusiasm at its peak and not ‘‘push’’ when individ- 
uals become tired. Much language expression comes in discussing what will make the picture more interesting 
and, later, the mural becomes a conversation piece with parents and visitors. 


When the group has gone on to the first grade, the mural left behind often makes the transition to school 
easier, particularly as the kindergarten room is used for the creative work period by the first grade. 
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The completed mural is hung 
above the fireplace 





Children at work on a mural 
for their schoolroom. Wright 
School, St. Louis County, 
Missouri 
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THE NEWARK MUSEUM’S SUMMER PROGRAM 


MILDRED HOLZHAUER 
Newark Museum Staff, Newark, New Jersey 


for YOUNG PEOPLE 








Clay Club at work. Figures inspired by a group of Mexican 
figurines in United Nations exhibition at the Newark Museum 


REE hundred and fifty-four young people of 
Newark found summer in the city made 
pleasanter this year through the opportunities 
offered by the Newark Museum for work in 
the field of art, crafts, and nature study. 
Working parents and wartime travel restric- 
tions kept many citybound. Responding to 
the need created by these conditions for 
wider recreational opportunities, the Junior Museum broadened its 
program in the summer of 1944 to include morning and afternoon 
activities. This was continued in 1945, with a rise in enrollment 
and attendance. Planned programs under the guidance of staff 
members were offered from 10.00 to 12.00 o'clock four days a 
week, and workshops for painting, craft, modeling, and nature 
work were open afternoons for those wishing to carry on individual 
projects. 





Located in a large sunny room in a wing of the Museum's addi- 
tion, the Junior Museum has an atmosphere of easy informality. 
With the Museum garden easily accessible for outdoor art and 
nature work, an excellent substitute for the open country is offered. 
Programs planned to answer the needs and wishes of the young 
people themselves are organized so as to give them a variety of 
experiences working in a wide range of media and techniques, 
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using Museum exhibitions as the basis for all activity. Since there 
is no teaching done in the formal sense of the word, activities are 
divided into clubs such as the Art Club, Craft Club, and Modeling 
Club, under the guidance of staff members. To participate in one 
or all of these programs, membership in the Junior Museum is 
essential, the cost of which is ten cents for life membership. 


Learning how to use the Museum and becoming familiar with 
the objects in exhibitions is accomplished through having each 
club meeting begin with a discussion in the Museum galleries of a 
specific item. This then forms the basis of the day's work. This 
summer, the United Nations exhibition, which includes arts and 
crafts from forty-four of the United Nations, has provided an abun- 
dance of source material, as has the Colonial Kitchen, in which are 
exhibited objects from the Museum’s collection showing the life of 
the early settlers. The kitchen served as a basis for a Craft Club 
project in which a model of it was made by members, reproducing 
in miniature the furniture, pottery and other objects. So interested 
did the young people become in completing the model that after- 
noons usually found them working independently after the morn- 
ing’s club meeting at furniture making, weaving, or metal work. 
Painting too, was part of the project, since the out-of-doors as 
viewed through the windows was an important section of the 
model. 











Modeling Fu Dog 


Boys in particular became interested in weaving. Rugs for the 
kitchen were needed and then many wove belts and other useful 
objects. In this connection the United Nations exhibition provided 
a variety of examples of weaving from many countries—Ecuador, 
Peru, the Philippines, as well as our own American Indian and 
Colonial textiles. Looms too, used by other nations, were shown to 
the young people who then constructed their own. In one instance, 
a frame of slats holding tongue depressors serving as heddles in 
which holes had been bored, was made. Alternate threads of the 
warp were strung through the holes, the balance being strung 
through the spaces between the depressors. As the frame is raised 
or lowered the free threads form a shed. Another was made from a 
cigar box with grooves cut at each end with the warp strung 
through the grooves. Card weaving too, was popular. With these 
simple and rather crude looms, the results obtained were surpris- 
ing, which probably accounted for the popularity ot the activity. 


In the Modeling Club, one of the most successful projects was 
based on the Fu Dogs in the United Nations exhibition. This hand- 
some pair of ceramic animals, about 7 feet in height with a brilliant 
blue glaze, served as an excellent example of the means of accom- 
plishing a decorative effect. Cardboard cones of heavy paper, 
approximately 8 inches in height, were made and the coil method 
used in building up in water clay the child’s interpretation of these 
impressive animals. The hollow center was used to illustrate the 
potter’s usual method of building figures for firing. Later they 
were painted and the best ones selected for exhibition. Mexican 
figurines, pottery of the Incas, a ceramic figure from Africa all 
served to stimulate the modeling group. In the clay workshop, 
where young people came afternoons to work on individual projects, 
much of interest was produced. A girl of ten, remembering a band 
concert she had attended in the park, modeled a bandstand, com- 
plete with loudspeakers, musicians, park benches, and even trees. 


As in the groups previously mentioned, Museum exhibitions 
were used by the Paint Club. At each session emphasis was given 
to a particular point such as light and shade, allegorical subjects, 
the technique of using white crayon, etc. For the session devoted 
to light and shade, two paintings from the Museum’s current 
exhibition of American Folk Painting were used—‘'Washington 
Under the Council Tree’’ by Joseph Pickett, and the ‘Shop and 
House of David Alling’ to show contrast of light and shade in one 
and lack of it in the other. The young people then painted their 
own landscapes in the garden. The use of white crayon on white 
paper, covering it with a blue wash, was a technique particularly 
enjoyed, since designs emerged with great clarity after color was 
applied. Chinese porcelain in the exhibition, “The Art of the 
Potter,’ was used as the basis for this activity. 


Docenting too, was part of the summer program and groups 
came from summer schools, recreation centers not only of Newark, 
but points as far distant as Trenton. Under the guidance of a 
Museum staff member, they enjoyed guided tours of the United 
Nations, the exhibition of American Folk Art and other exhibi- 
tions now on view. 


Miss Winser, Director of the Museum, expressed the objectives 
of the Junior Museum program when she wrote: “Through our 
services to young people in making Museum collections come 
alive and become a vital part of their experience, we hope there 
will develop a keener appreciation and understanding of man’s 
creative work in the field of arts and science. I feel that we are 
helping toward the realization statement by Max Weber, whom the 
Museum first recognized by a one-man exhibition in 1913, ‘Culture 
will come only when every man will know how to address himself 
to the inanimate, simple things of life. A pot, a cup, a piece of 
calico, a chair, a mantel, a frame, the binding of a book, the 
trimming of a dress. Culture will come only when people touch 
things with love and see them with a penetrating eye.’ ”’ 
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WATER RHYTHMS 
and 

FISH 

COMPOSITIONS 


JANE REHNSTRAND 
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HE water rhythms in these fish 
compositions were produced 
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by the timeworn methods of 
marbleizing paper. 





To marbleize a surface the following materials are 
needed: oil paints, kerosene, water color brush, and a 
large pan for water (a dishpan is preferred). Mix a 
little of the tube color in a cup of kerosene; stir it 
thoroughly. Pour this thin solution on the surface of 
the pail or pan of water. Move the color around over 
the surface using a water color brush until you like 
the patterns produced. It is ready for transfer to 
paper. 


The composition: 


This project may be adjusted to fit any grade from 
first through the twelfth grade and also college. 
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Young children can use crayola to draw and color the 
fish. More advanced students will enjoy using chalk, 
or water color. 

The compositions may be naturalistic or decorative. 

Fish are very beautiful in color and design and most 
students enjoy drawing or painting them. 

Construct a simple composition of three or more 
fish on a 12- by 15-inch or 9- by 12-inch sheet of white 
drawing paper (a larger sheet is difficult to manage) 
with crayon, chalk, or water color. Gay colored fish 
and contrasting water lines make strong compositions. 
When! the design is completed prepare the marble 
izing process as described above. The colors best 
































suited for a backyround of water rhythms are light 
blue, grayed yellow-green, blue greens, yellows, 
blues, and violets. Two or three colors may be used to 
compose the color surface on the water. Try several 
experiments transferring the water rhythms using 
manila paper before dipping the finished composi- 
tion. You will discover the colors and forms most 
suitable for your fish composition. The completed fish 
composition is carefully laid over the water surface. 
Thus the rhythm design is transferred from the water 
to the paper. 











Another method that produces long rhythmic lines 
is to place the paint on the water surface—stir the 
paint until the design is satisfactory and pull the com- 
position through the water with an even quick motion. 
The paper absorbs the colors simultaneously. To 
finish the process lay the composition to dry on a 
drawing board or table. Gummed tape placed over 
the edges will help keep the paper smooth. 


Mount the design using a large margin. Mounting 
improves any subject fifty per cent. 
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ART for 
YOUNGER 
CHILDREN 


WILLIAM M. JANSE 
Supervisor of Arrt 
Dexter School 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


ORDER to stimulate a lasting 
enthusiasm in the first and 
second grades, I suggest topics 
that will interest the entire class. 
In this way the children express their per- 
sonal reactions with stimulating color and ex- 
pressive lines. Within a very few weeks I am quite 
aware that Jack draws beautiful flowers and trees. 
Bob, too, shows outstanding skill and execution in his 
drawings of trucks and automobiles. 


o@ 





After several weeks have passed, plans for a mural 
are drawn. The mural is to serve as the “back drop” 
for the public speaking contest held in December. 
Crayons and heavy wrapping paper are the only 
materials necessary. The large sheet of paper is 
divided into sections and Bob, the youngster who does 
the interesting automobile drawings, is in charge of 
trucking and pleasure cars. Jack, who does the 
beautiful flowers and trees, is elected landscape 
gardener, and so, throughout the class. The children 





Harold, Grade II 
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offer constructive criticism and find little time for 
“idle’’ chatter because of their responsibility. After 
all, John is the Public Utilities Manager. (Each boy 
has his position or title.) 


Pictured are examples of this program in observa- 
tion drawing which has proven itself most effective 
in the lower grades. I have found that children enjoy 
drawing from summer experiences so that the teacher 
should suggest sailing, hiking, the circus, flowers, a 
country house, a farm, and city streets. I might also 
say that too many children want to draw war pictures, 
but I have found that there are others who are dis- 
turbed, therefore evade tanks, guns and so forth, 
because John’s father might be on foreign soil or 
perhaps David's brother was killed in action. 








Brian, Grade II 
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Dick, Grade II 











DRAWING...THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
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The drawings on this page were selected from a 
large group of pictures made by kindergarten 
children. They were chosen because of a certain 
similarity in style which was explained when it was 
discovered that they were all made by the same child, 
five-year-old Lenora, who had drawn them, with 
many others, during a three-week period. 


A teacher may learn much about children by study- 
ing their drawings, if she knows what to look for. She 
must know that it is only the child’s own expression 
that is significant. She will look for something that is 
Lenora in Lenora’s drawing. If she finds it she will 
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JEAN MITCHELL, Art Supervisor 


MARGUERITE MARQUART, Director cf Art 
Newark, New Jersey 


Note The four following pages are reprints from 


bulletins of the Art Department, Newark, New Jersey 


Notice Lenora’s way of drawing flowers, table 
with cloth, little girl’s hat, dress, feet. These are 
characteristics of Lenora’s mode of expressing 
herself graphically. 


Each step in advance utilizes some known 
forms, but adds others. The same child is found in 
both Figures 1 and 2, also the same table, but the 
house now appears as well. 


Here Lenora has taken off her little girl's hat, 
added a clothesline with reel, and evidences of 
another observation in her world—a fire plug. 


It is important for a teacher to discover early 
those individual characteristics that reveal the 
personality of the child. Encouragement of sincere 
expression is of utmost importance in all later 
development. 


treasure it, nourish and encourage its further develop- 
ment instead of irnposing the same formula, even 
though it may be a good one, on the entire group. 


Notice in these drawings that certain objects which 
Lenora has been able to draw in a manner apparently 
satisfactory to herself, are repeated in drawing after 
drawing. In this way a child builds up a “form vocab- 
ulary’’ with which different thoughts may be ex- 
pressed. The wise teacher helps the child to see, and 
studies the child’s mode of expression to find out 
whether stimulation, encouragement, or guidance are 
necessary. 








ART EXPRESSION, ITS BEGINNING and GROWTH 


MARGUERITE MARQUART and JEAN MITCHELL 


EE 


1 First stage - Scribble - Interest in Movement 


tu 


5 Third stage - Planning - Interest in Color and Form 
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4 Fourth stage - Meanings - Interest in Content 





























A child may go through these stages very rapidly, 
or there may be weeks between his first experimental 
scribbles and the emergence of an idea. At first the 
idea may be understood only by the child himself, but 


even if the forms he makes require verbal explanations 
they are important as evidence that the child is trying 
to express himself graphically, and it is at this point 
that judicious guidance may be given by the teacher. 
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1. Sky overhead, earth underfoot. Life goes on between. 
2. Proportion depends on meanings. Important things are large. 


3. Geometric forms and arrangment. Design quality instead of 


realism. 
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4. Repeated lines and forms show beginnings of rhythm. 
5. Placing of forms show natural feeling for balance. 


6. Rhythm and Balance in line, form and arrangement. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CHILDREN’S EARLY DRAWINGS 


Although at first the meaning in his drawing is of 
first importance to the child, the modern teacher is 
most interested in the form in which he expresses it. 


She understands first of all that the child's world is 
not like the adult world. The child lives in an exciting 
place with blue sky overhead, solid earth underfoot, 
and a great ‘‘empty’’ space between where things 
happen. The child also has his own idiom for pro- 
portion and form which will change as he grows older. 
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In addition, he possesses a natural sense of rhythm 
and balance that is of utmost importance to his later 
development. 


Only an understanding teacher can create habits 
of art expression that will continue and develop as 
time goes on. Such a teacher will recognize the 
characteristics of natural child expression and will not 
try to force young children to reach adult standards 
that will come naturally later on. 





SOLVING PROBLEMS 
DEVELOPING SELF RELIANCE 


A child often has something to say and doesn’t 
know exactly how to express it. What a thrilling 
experience if his teacher recognizes his problem and 
can so guide him that he himself can find a way to 
solve it! Even if his solution seems unorthodox, as in 


the way Santa's reindeers are hitched to the sleigh, 
if it satisfies his own standards, it has creative value. 
Standards can be raised gradually but only if accom- 
panied by self reliance. Among the problems most 
likely to be met are the following: 
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Showing thickness in solid forms. 
The first step toward realism. . . 
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Showing one form related to another. 
The first step in composition. . . 
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To make something look far away. . 
Make it smaller and place it far- 
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To show right, left and back views. 
Observe children, compare.Draw near- 
part first when two overlap. . 
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Step 3 Building up the idea, making it say more... . : Pe ae 
on the truck, etc. . 


the teacher emphasizes relationships. The fireman 



































DEVELOPMENT OF DRAWING ABILITY 
UNDER GUIDANCE 


After the child has sufficiently mastered his tool to make it ‘say things” he is ready to use this 
graphic language in the expression of ideas. Wise guidance recognizes the above four steps. 
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The children of the first and second grade of the Corner 
School, Maple, Wisconsin, evaluate their own art work. 


' Large envelopes were constructed, designed, colored and 
lettered by this primary group to hold the pictures that they 
evaluated as their ‘‘best work.” 


The envelopes were hung in a convenient place in the room 
and the project became a very purposeful activity. 


Mary Jane Johnson, Teacher 
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AN ART CENTRE IN THE DESERT ®@ & & o @ 


ERA A. FRANKLIN 
Art Instructor 


Frances S. Stevens 
Elementary School ~ 
Palm Springs, Calif. f 


A group of 4th grade boys, 
“Americans: in the mak- 
ing,’ working amiably to- 
gether on teacher's desk 


the Frances S. Stevens Elementary 
#% School lost its only shop teacher. 
3 The little wooden shop building 
4 stood idle and deserted for the rest 
4 of the year. Then one day our 

Superintendent, Miss Katherine 
Finchy, suggested that it might be remodeled into an 
Arts and Crafts Activity Center. Would I like that? 


Here a few words of reminiscing are in order. The 
shop was a building with a past; its story woven into 
the life history of this ever-growing community, known 
to tourists as, ‘‘America’s Foremost Desert Resort,’’ 
Palm Springs, California. 





In the early days, when Palm Springs was but a 
gangling village, the townspeople built a little one- 
room library on the back of the Community Church 
property. They called it Aileine’s Library, a memorial 
to a pioneer lover of the desert, Alleine Hitchcock. 


Then came community expansion. The church 
property was sold for a business block. The church 
moved to a new location leaving the little library with- 
out a resting place to call its own. 

It was then that the Frances S. Stevens School 
offered a corner of the playground as a haven for the 
little building, which continued to serve the com- 
munity as Alleine’s Library. Later with the building 
of a larger and more spacious “‘city’’ library, Alleine’s 
was no longer needed and thus became the property 
of the school. First it served as a primary classroom, 
later as a shop for the boys. 


Then came Pearl Harbor—the little shop center was 
deserted for a time—but not forgotten. Someone with 
a vision saw in its set-up the possibility of a new 
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service and thus the Arts and Crafts center of the 
Frances S. Stevens School was born. 

With the experienced help of our County Art 
Supervisor, Mrs. Florence Hord, plans were drawn 
up, converting the building into a convenient and 
sunny center for the arts and crafts program. A porch 
with a cement floor was planned for a southern 
exposure. Glassed in on the west side and screened 
on the other two, it made a popular out-door room. 
Here, four pre-war manual training tables gave the 
children plenty of opportunity for sawing and ham- 
mering with freedom. 

A sink with an enclosed storage space below was 
installed. In this space, clay modeling material is 
kept. The running water close at hand is one of the 
most convenient features of the building. 

The room in which the work tables had been previ- 
ously was changed into an indoor art room. Roomy 
shelves for art materials were our first consideration. 
One unit contains art reference books and magazines, 
in particular the School Arts Magazines, which are 
accessible at all times to the children. Sliding shelves 
below hold folders of reference pictures, classified as 
to subjects. 

In the other sliding shelves are kept the large 
sheets of tag board, mat board, poster board, screen- 
ings and all the lovely papers one uses in art and likes 
to have lying flat and ready for use. 

A large counter, 23 by 30 feet, previously used for 
shop work was kept intact. It became an ideal draw- 
ing place for ten pupils perched on stools. It’s a most 
grown-up feeling and such fun to work here! 

On the west side, a similar counter reconditioned 
as a working surface for any craft that would depend 
upon heat. A two-plate gas stove was placed here just 
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A group of sixth grade 
pupils sanding and pre- 
paring furniture for the 
new arts and crafts centre 








below the two end windows. Enclosed shelves 40 by 
48 inches, above this counter, hold more art materials. 


A folding stepladder, gaily painted, became just 
as much a necessity for the art teacher as for the 
pupils. It was much in use, not only for these shelves, 
but in pinning on the bulletin boards, or tying up air- 
planes on the open beams across the room. 


The maximum amount of light for the indoor room 
on the north was considered. This problem was solved 
by painting the whole room, to the pointed ceiling 
and beams, a soft yellow, making it a cheery place. 


After the carpenters and painters finished their 
work, we took over. With groups from every class, 
from the third to the sixth grade, the furniture was 
prepared. Low tables and chairs salvaged from the 
primary department were sanded and painted. 


For the- counter and work tables on the porch, 
stools 24 inches high were needed. Due to the war, 
ready-made ones were not available. However, a 
large mail-order house had them ‘“knocked-down” 
and packaged. The boys fitted them together, nailed 
and sanded them so that they were ready for the 
finishing work during the summer. 





As the building was on the corner of the school- 
yard, about twenty feet from the street on the south 
and thirty from that on the west, the area became a 
challenge. Although there were only two school 
months left, we just had to have a garden! 


The children built a picket fence around the garden 
space. They had fun sawing the lathes, left-overs 
from a Primary building project. The use of a level, 
with that guiding bubble, was a new fascinating tool 
to them. Some of the posts didn’t stay perpendicular 
when pounded in, but they soon corrected that. 
Measuring the pickets and pointing them was an 
important and serious application of a subject hereto- 
fore not connected with art, at least to many. 


When finished they decided it had to be painted 
white to match the building! While those things were 
being done, another group was preparing the soil for 
the petunias and pansies that would have a chance to 
mature in the short time left. The flowers became a 
satisfying spot of color and gave promise of a larger 
and better garden when planted earlier next term. 


Children from the third grade to the sixth grade 
come to the building for arts and crafts. The groups 
do not exceed twenty. With smaller classes, equip- 
ment scaled to the child, a happy future is in store, 
not only for the pupils, but the art teacher and com- 
munity. Few know how disappointing, especially to 
the child, it is to try to carry out a full art program 
in the present crowded classrooms of today. 


Beginning this fall, the building will be opened 
Saturday mornings for the children’s leisure time 
program. The program will serve special groups such 
as Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. It is hoped also that 
the adults of the community may come evenings and 
find out what a joy it is to make things. 
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ART for the CHILD'S SAKE 


KATHERINE Z. MOYLAN 
Troup Junior High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


LD ART plays an important role in 
the life of our youngsters. Long 
before a child is able to express his 
feelings by means of words, he is 
doing it by way of the creative arts. 

We know that a pre-school child 
expresses himself through play. 
Any kind of play, for the child, is a form of art and if 
we give children an opportunity to use art materials 
for expression in their play, it seems to open in them a 
tendency to ‘“‘untaught’’ fundamental abilities of art 
expression. We must try to apply this knowledge of the 
fundamental form of expression to a greater degree. 

The term “creative art’’ is too frequently inter- 
preted to mean that the child should be allowed to 
work without interference. If the child is to progress, 
he must receive constructive criticism, when he is 
ready for it. 

Every child in school now will not be an artist, 
and we do not want that. However, all will be con- 
sumers and it is just as important that we have intelli- 
gent buyers so that the quality of design in our arts 
and crafts will be improved. A child’s art education 
should start at home with his parents. He begins by 
scribbling, making pictures of himself, his parents, 
and pets. He makes mud pies, builds forts and castles 
in the sand. Later the boys make aeroplanes and the 
girls dress paper dolls and make pictures of ‘‘beauti- 
ful women.”’ Every child likes to dress up and 
parade around. He likes to adorn himself with pins 
and buttons and draw pictures on his jacket and rain- 
coat. In these activities, he is trying to express himself. 

Lack of sympathy and understanding on the adult's 
part can curb this desire to create. Encouragement is 
vital. Parerits with a lack of understanding are apt to 
be unappreciative of the child’s creative efforts. 
Over praise, on the other hand, may have a similar 
destructive effect. For a child to win a prize when 
very young is almost always fatal. The parents some- 
times place too great a value on such an award, 
because they do not understand the project, the con- 
testants, or the judges who make the awards. 

Children were doing Surrealism long before grown- 
ups made it a formal art movement. If you cannot 
understand the work of a four-year-old artist, sit 
down with him, and he will explain all that is happen- 
ing in the picture. In our modern art galleries, men 
and women are being paid good salaries to explain 
to a gaping and mystified public what the artist has 
to say. 

If this free expression could be kept alive as a 
child reaches maturity, it would be evidenced in his 
later work. The child too often gives up because it is 
considered childish to draw, or because this power is 
not encouraged. Design is not always decoration on 
paper and should not be taught as such. It is a 
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sensitivity to rhythm, line, color, form, and space. 
Children have a natural sense of design. If a child 
is allowed to copy or use paper models to trace, his 
work becomes trite and commonplace. It is sure death 
for any creative ability he may have. A school 
that displays in its windows candles at Christmas time, 
for example, all made from one pattern, exactly alike, 
is telling to the world at large just how antiquated and 
stinted their methods of teaching art. The teacher 
who demands drawings or models in clay to be all 
one size, shape, and color is guilty of undermining the 
child's independence and self-confidence. The value 
of correlation with other studies can be overrated. 
The Social Studies teacher, for example, wants an 
accurate drawing of peoples or places. To do this 
work, the child must naturally go to pictures, as he 
cannot possibly know what these peoples or places 
look like. This results in just copying what he finds 
in his history book or in the National Geographic 
Magazine. Unless the child is allowed to create 
something of his own, after the research is done there 
cannot be any artistic value in it for him. The Science 
teacher demands a precise drawing for his subject, 
and again the problem results in nothing but copying. 
Imposed adult styles and techniques are obstacles 
to the further development of his design sense. A 
child’s work should not be judged by adult standards, 
or looked upon as a finished work of art. The charm 
and naiveté of a child’s work is something to be envied 
by an adult. Experiences of trips to the country, the 
barnyard, or zoo, as well as music, dancing, stories, 
poems, sports, or the theater are all rich sources of 
inspiration for art expression. 

The older children find stage-design very appeal- 
ing. Take a simple story they know well, and allow 
them to rewrite it, bringing it up to modern times. Let 
them write some music for it, design and make the 
costumes—the more fantastic the better. The same 
treatment may be encouraged in the scenery. It is 
free play for the imaginaticn from start to finish. 
This is one phase of art where every kind of material 
may be used. Let the pupil go just as far as he wants, 
and he will say in later years that he never had more 
fun in his life; it is an experience long remembered 
and cherished. 

The art teacher is aware that she cannot teach and 
evaluate child art as adult art, but asks herself first of 
all if the child enjoyed the activity. Is he able to 
express himself freely? Is he developing courage and 
initiative to go ahead on his own? Her job is to teach 
him to think for himself, and not be afraid to express 
what he feels. 

The children of this country are entitled to as good 
and as efficient an art training as we can give them. 

If parents and teachers considered art as important 
as any other subject in school, we would have better 
adjusted pupils and perhaps a better world. 

One hopes that this early training in the arts may 
change our present era into a period of higher culture 
and a better understanding of everything that art in 
life may mean to us. 
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The second grade of the Jefferson School use circles and “‘faces’’ for a creative Halloween project. Each 
child has many different ways to express eyes, nose, and mouth. Elna Nordly, Teacher, Rice Lake, Wisconsin 





FUN WITH THE CIRCLE 
JANE REHNSTRAND 


The circle is the basis for about one-half of our Art expression. 
We use it in freehand drawing, designing, lettering, and construc- 
tion work. 


The child’s first scribble using circular strokes is free and 
rhythmic. When he tries to draw the wheel of a truck or auto he 
does not coordinate very well at first and must be taught how to 
draw the circle with a large swinging motion. After some practice 











he can swing a balloon, ball, wheel, or what not and enjoys his art 
work more than ever. 


The following experiment helped to liberate a group of youn 
children: . 


Use 12- by 18-inch manila paper and colored crayons. The child 
chooses any color he wishes and draws large circles over the entire 
surface, filling in with small circles (see illustration). This all-over 
pattern of circles will be vital and interesting if balls, fruit, clocks, 
marbles are sketched in each circle. The finished sheet may be- 
come a book cover, wall hanging, background for pottery, port- 
folio, etc., and the child has “‘practiced”’ drawing the circle without 
strain. 


Script alphabet has as its basic form the circle. 














BOOK * CHARACTERS « FOR « ILLUSTRATION 


MYRA KUEHL, Teacher MYRTLE E. SELL, Art Supervisor Albert Led, Minnesota 








E children in the second grade, 
Lincoln School, had finished telling 
stories that they had read and liked. 
All were of books taken from their 
school library. They were ready to 
illustrate the ones they enjoyed most. 














In art class they tried to show some of these char- 
acters in action. The first attempt was on 9- by 12-inch 
paper. Someone thought that the action was more 
pronounced if they would later cut them out. This 
was done after all had been colored. These were dis- 
played on the bulletin board. 


After a discussion as to which ones represented 
best the character they had in mind, the ones selected 
were given an opportunity to enlarge theirs on 24- by 
36-inch paper in a similar manner. These were 
started in white chalk, but also completed in crayon; 
then cut out. 


When these were displayed on the bulletin board, 
the suggestion was made that all of these would make 
a good mural for the room. 


The photographs show: 


First illustrations cut out 
Enlargements cut out 
Completed painted mural (size 12 by 3 feet) 


(Figures were drawn for mural, not traced from 
cut-outs) 





Books that the children chose to represent are: 


Tim, The Brave Sea Captain 
Bear Twins 

Noodle 

Susan from Australia 
Mickey Mouse 

Flicka, Ricka, Dicka 

Whiffy McMann 

Little Indians 

Good Stories 


For the past several years I have had the children 
in the elementary schools use small pieces of white 
chalk in sketching in ideas for their designs or draw- 
ings. Finding that charcoal was not always advisable 
for all types of drawings, nor for all ages of children; 
that pencil was unsatisfactory for its restrictions in 
free drawing; and crayon for its difficulties in making 
corrections when desired, I searched and experi- 
mented until I found a medium which would give me 
my desired results. 


I have found that white chalk can be used in a satis- 
factory way if: 
A small piece is used 
If it is held on the side 
If a thin line is procured. 


This method encourages freedom in movement and 
large work. Details are omitted because of the nature 
of the crayon, and changes can be made by rubbing 
with the finger. Chalk lines are not noticeable regard- 
less of the medium used to complete the study. 
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ART EDUCATION INTEGRATES with LANGUAGE 


EXPRESSION in the 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FRANCES N. WOEMPNER, Teacher 
Miles Standish School 
MARY D. REID, Assistant Art Supervisor 
Minneapolis Public Schools 





N the creative spirit is at work, not 
only are body and mind cooperating 
with instinctive harmony to secure the 
desired result, but the language art is 
functioning at a high degree of excel- 
lence. A child may speak haltingly in 
a classroom recitation, or in a school 
composition write with despairing inadequacy, who in 
the midst of a bit of self-initiated artistry the making 
of a toy motor hoat, a radio set, a cartoon, or a poem— 
will talk with the effectiveness of an inspired expert. 
In his own language and idiom, of course, and pro- 
vided you do not bring with you the flavor of the 
impossible linguistic standards of adult perfection. 
You may ask questions then, if you are not of the for- 
bidding sort; and if you have an ear for right rhythmic 
speech you may have cause to marvel at the lan- 
guage sense that these youngsters really have; and 
you may wonder why we as teachers do not take ad- 
vantage of the gifts that children have in this line 
instead of damning—both spellings apply here—their 
utterance through our insistence on the use of an 
alien tongue.’’—Hugh Mearns. 


I. Statement of Problem and Reason for Choice of 
Unit 
A. Teaching language skills through the development of an 
“ART UNIT” in Grade VI; the development of ideas and their 
execution in creating a mural or wall hanging depicting the 
influence of rivers on the lives of the people whose home is 
the river valley. 


B. It is a tradition of our school that each year the sixth grade 
class create a class memorial—a mural or wall hanging, a 
gay spot of color with lively interest against a sea of gray 
corridor wall. Each hanging serves as a challenge to suc- 
ceeding sixth grades to create something as lovely and yet 
something unique. One of the tapestries of past years is now 
decorating the wall of a USO center. Last year the principal 
and the art supervisor suggested to the children they had a 
real responsibility in providing a new wall decoration for the 
building. 

The interesting curriculum units of a modern school provide 
an integrating center for experience. Because they appeal to 
a child's interest, they stimulate the enjoyment and sharing 
of experience conducive to effective language developments. 


II. Discussion 


The children discussed the problem, and suggested many sub- 
jects for the mural, basing their choice somewhat on their Social 
Study Source Units. They then voted on the subjects which 
offered the broadest field for pictorial representation. Consider- 
ing the influence of the Father of Waters in their own lives, the 
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boys and girls found a common bond of interest with other people 
of the world who live in great river valleys. It was then decided 
to create a mural showing the two hemispheres (Mercator pro- 
jection), spotlighting the Mississippi, Amazon, Nile, Yangtze, 
and Danube River valleys. 


III. Objectives 


A. To lead the children to appreciate the importance of the 
rivers to the people who live in their valleys. 

B. To teach the children how to search for information, use of 
the index, etc. 

C. To teach the children how to prepare this information in the 
form of oral reports, discussions, conversations, dramatiza- 
tions, and reproduction of stories with their ideas clothed in 
words not only correct in form but provocative in connota- 
tion. 

D. To teach children how to write the necessary business and 
friendly letters relative to this unit; how to write paragraphs 
stressing clarity (correctness), human interest, and vigorous 
vocabularies; how to outline and summarize; how to make 
bibliographies. 

E. -To enrich their vocabularies through wide reading of poems, 
stories, myths, and legends. 

F. To gain experience and learning in the creation of a unique 
and inspiring wall hanging. ‘ 

G. To develop habits of precision, organization and group 
participation in working toward the successful outcome of 
the unit planned. 


H. To develop well-rounded and desirable social personalities. 


IV. Launching the Unit 


A. Since the Mississippi River had been studied in earlier 
grades, we began by recalling what they knew or had 
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experienced in a series of discussion periods. As the child- 
ren competed for attention in relating their experiences, the 
following standards for conversation and discussion were 
set up: 

l. To speak distinctly in a pleasant voice. 

2. To sit or stand without slouching. 

3. To use exact words to express meaning. 

4. To use correct English. 

5. To be a good listener, not just wait for a turn to talk. 

6. To exercise consideration for others: 


a. No interruptions. 
b. No arguments or contradictions. 
c. No repetition. 


. When the first-hand information had been exhausted, we 
began our search for new material using story books, his- 
tories, biographies, and poems. The children worked in 
groups after setting up standards for a good oral report. This 
included: 

1. Taking notes. 

2. Outlining the talk. 

3. Expressing the ideas in complete sentences. 

4. Making the beginning sentence equal to attracting the 
attention of the listener. 

Sticking to the point. 

6. Using exact words. 


wn 


7. “Buttoning up” the talk, i.e., ending it effectively. 


. Vocabulary Enrichment. 


From the stories and poems found and read, the children 
listed word images, strong verbs, and musical phrases. Their 
source material included poems and story descriptions of 
many rivers, not only the Mississippi. These they compiled 
into alphabetical lists and recorded them for further use. 


D. Written language skills. 


1. Written summaries from oral reports. 


2. Original stories, in the writing of which they strive to keep 
the following pledge: 


a. I will try to write my story correctly, for then its mean- 
ing will be clear to my readers. 


b. I will remember always that I am writing a story, not 
for myself but for others, and that if I wish them to 
read my story, I must remember to write about things 
which interest them; to remember that they like to 
laugh at funny stories, that they like to know about 
new things and new places, that they are interested in 
knowing who wins and who loses whether it is a battle 
or a ball game. 
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E. 


F. 


c. I will remember that my readers are more interested in 
people than in places, and will read about places if I 
tell how the places change the lives of the people who 
live there. I will remember that to choose the right 
words to make my story interesting to my reader, I 
must choose the words that move my story along, and 
the most moving words are the action verbs. I know 
that if I remember to tell my story clearly and to 
interest my reader, I may be able to charm him into 
reading all my stories. 


3. Types of Stories. 


a. Actual experiences. 


b. Descriptions of the Mississippi in winter and in 
summer. 


c. The early value of the river in the history of the 
nation. 


Biographical sketches of the early explorers. 
The value of the Mississippi today. 
f. Comparisons of the Mississippi. 


At the source—many had seen it. 
At the mouth—one had seen it. 


Creative work. 


1. Studied rhythm in poems about rivers and water. 
2. Wrote exact words to express: 


a. Sounds of water. 
b. Movements of water. 
c. Word images. 


3. Listed word images to produce a group poem. 


4. Wrote simple four-line verses in marching, walking, 
waltzing, or galloping rhythm. 


Creative attitude. 


“All experiences which stimulate children to do creative 
thinking should help develop individuals who will have more 
imagination in seeing problems, in finding possible solutions 
and in carrying out the solution, whether it be designing 
machinery to fill the need or writing poems to express the 
idea. The creative arts may be experienced in isolation, but 
they can be richer and more meaningful if they are part of an 
integrated program where they will in turn add meaning and 
value to the other phases of the school work. The integrated 
program brings about more needs and desires for art ex- 
pression in natural worthwhile situations.’’ ‘Newer Instruc- 
tional Practices of Promise’’—12th Yearbook—N.E.A. 


V. Developing the Unit 


A. 


F. 


G. 


Listing possible scenes for portrayal from legend, story, or 
song. 


Selecting important scenes best adapted to portray on map. 


. Choosing one scene to create for the map. 


Discussing rules of art which must be followed, such as 
perspective, balance, form, contrast, background, etc. 
Creating the scene itself. 

Judging and appreciating scenes made by others. 


Selecting those best suited for the mural itself. 


VI. Continuing the Unit 


A. 


Study of the Nile and the people who live in its valley. 


1. The same type of wide reading was done as for the study 
of the Mississippi River. 


2. The same standards used for oral expression. 
3. Written expression included a study of letter writing. 


a. Friendly letters to men in the service stationed in 
Egypt. 
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b. Friendly letter to Mr. A. M. Urquhart, our school VII. Evaluating the Creative Arts Program 
principal's brother, asking for information he had ob- 


tained in his many visits to the Nile. “An evaluation of the creative arts in the elementary school can- 
not be made by looking at finished plays, songs, or pictures 


c. Objectives of a friendly letter. alone. The real value lies in developing a creative outlook upon 





(1) To write about topics of general interest. life and its problems, in developing a willingness and ability to 
(2) To avoid writing exclusively about oneself. undertake enterprises and carry them through to a profitable 
(3) To write in complete sentences. conclusion.””—12th Year Book—N.E.A. 

(4) To use proper paragraphing and punctuation. 

(5) To spell correctly. VIII. Culmination 


(6) To write neatly and legibly. 
When the children had made similar studies of the Amazon, the 


d. Business letters. Yangtze, and the Danube Rivers, they found certain events and 





(1) To compose as a group a request for information certain scenes which appealed to their powers of portrayal. 
from ‘The British Information Service,’’ Radio Remembering their standards for their original stories, the 
City, New York. children selected those scenes from the life of the people—from 

(2) Standards. their literature, their songs, their dances, their struggles for a 
(a) To use appropriate heading, salutation, cloe- livelihood—which showed how a river had molded the way of 

ing and signatures. life of the people who live in the valley. And it was a dramatic 


story, this story of the conflict of man and nature. 


oe 


(b) To state request courteously and clearly. 
(c) To express the thought in sentences, correct- 
ly punctuated. 


Baas 


(d) To paragraph properly. 
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Grade 3, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
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Sketch! 


PENCIL 
WORK 


MARY HILLSON 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


“This is your Pencil and your 
faithful servant. It will do what- 
ever you wish. All you have to 
do is say the word and your pen- 
cil will obey!” 


NOTE: Urge the children to 
talk to their pencils. Practice 
sketching, blending, and accent- 
ing on roygh paper first. A 
lesson to give the child control of 
his medium and confidence in 
himself, 











THE FOREST OF LIGHT AGAINST DARK 


“Once there was a dense forest. It was so dense 
you might have thought you couldn't see one tree 
from another; And yet, you could, because ... some 
trees were lighter than others, some were darker 
than others. 


“A lot of people who don’t know about nature think 
that the reason we see objects clearly is because 
there is an outline around everything. But we're 
going to find out there is no such thing as an outline 
in nature. And to prove it... we, ourselves, will 
draw the Forest of Light Against Dark."’ 
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S-SH ! 
I see a sound 


“It takes more than eyes and 
hands to paint a really good 
picture. It even takes EARS! An 
artist ought to know the shapes 
and the colors of sound. That's 
not as difficult as it seems. For 
example, would you think of 
thunder as delicate pale pink? 
Of course not. It’s a strong, not 
very pretty color. And the 
SHAPE of thunder... a narrow, 
neat rectangle, or rolling shapes 
growing out of other rolling 
shapes?” 
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An expressive water color by students of 
Mary Hillson, 84 Fuller Street, Brookline, 
Mass. 
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NOAH’S ARK 
PROJECT 


BY MARGUERETE SIBLEY 
Keith County Day School, Rockford, Ill. 


The children of the first six forms of the Keith 
County Day School made the Diorama of Noah's Ark. 

The background of the scene was made from slow- 
drying plaster in which the figures were placed 
according to a paper plan. 

The animals and Ark were made from water clay. 
The foliage from sponges and the palm trees from 
plasticine which we found more adaptable for the 
leaves. 

Tempera paint was used to color the scene and 
ed tempera powder was dusted on to give a shaded 
effect. 

The children also designed and stencilled the wall 
hanging using textile color. 

The names under the animal stencils are those of 
the children who took part in the project. 
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Children like to give titles to their pictures and see them displayed 
in the hall. Jessie Todd, University of Chicago Elementary School 
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Spring compositions by students of Franklin Junior 
High. Green Bay, Wisconsin. Lorraine Dury, Teacher 
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COLOR MURAL FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JANE REHNSTRAND 


HIS colorful mural project can include 
every child in the class. 
Procedure: 

Materials: colored construction 
paper—red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, and violet—use standard hue, 
value, and intensity. Start the project by listing all the 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet objects 
the group can think of. From this list, each child 
chooses a color (if there are 24 in the group, use six 
of each color). Example, green for leaves, blue for 





grapes, violet for flowers. The student selects the 
subject he wishes to illustrate and divides the paper 
to accommodate the lettering, the borders, and the 
illustrations. 


A lesson in creative border construction should 
precede this project. The space division and size of 
borders should be determined by the teacher. A ruler 
should be used for the first measurements. 


Mount all the designs on a large piece of wrapping 
paper and the mural is ready to hang in the classroom. 
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GENERAL’S 


CARBON DRAWING PENCIL 


Developed alter more than two years extensive research, this 
pencil fills a long felt desire on the part of artists and art 
teachers for a fine Carbon Drawing Pencil made in the 
U.S. A. The incomparable quality and performance of this 
pencil is due mainly to the special formula which produces 
jet blacks without gloss. It is blacker, stronger and more 
durable than charcoal. On paper the effect is somewhat 
the same but it should not be confused with charcoal 
or various solt graphite mediums. Truly an amazing pencil. 
Available now in BB and BBB at the better artist 


supply dealers. Soon to be made in 3 more degrees 


H-HB-B. 15c each—slightly higher on the West Coast. 


General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6, N.J. 


TRADE MARK 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCILS MADE 


IN 22 DEGREES; GRAPHITE STICKS, CHARCOAL AND FLAT 
SKETCHING PENCILS AND VARIETIES OF COLORED PENCILS 


MAKERS OF FINE PENCILS SINCE 1889 
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"Something New” — the delicacy of detail, the laciness Ue Be | 
of texture, revealed in this illustration of a bride, a! 6 OC 
wast, 
done in Higgins American India Ink by Mary rip eh 
Y 


Gibbs for “The Bride’s Magazine.” 
“Something Old” — the traditional approval of 
Higgins American Drawing Inks by outstanding artists, 
illustrators and designers, who endorse Higgins Inks 13 | | 
for their distinguished simplicity of line, their control “<4 Sy/ ‘tie 
and facility of use. pi | 
Your work, too, will benefit by the character a R ys 
and excellence of these fine Higgins Inks. 
Ask your dealer for Higgins American 
Drawing Inks. Modern techniques 


require them. 


Z 
THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE A 
SINCE 1880 “ 
Wiggins HIGGINS INK COLING %65¢ 
Me . wk = } } J 
Sethe aw pia MS 971 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15,.N.Y. 2 
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20 POINTS... a style for every 
type of lettering and 
broad-line work 


SMOOTHER WORK. ..clean,sharp 
strokes with no blot- 
ting or variation 


LONGER LIFE... built with pre- 
cision to take hard use 


Gsterbrook 


cfor lettering 
LETTERING PENS and drawing 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
= — —— 
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FREE TRIAL! 


Esterbrook Pen No. 0—designed for 
thinner lines and smaller lettering. Get 
one free by mailing request on your 
business or school letterhead. 
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SAN JOSE SUMMER 
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Paint while you enjoy a glorious vaca- 
tion in California’s scenic High Sierra 


Outstanding Instructors 
College Credits G. |. Approved 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1946 
REGISTRATION LIMITED 
For folder, write: REGISTRAR, Dept. B 











284 Bayview Avenue, San Jose, California 


At ROUND TOP LODGE + TWIN LAKES 
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THE HILL and CANYON SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Individual instruction to eager students 
by competent teachers of wide experience. 
SUBJECTS: PAINTING in oils, water colors, pastels 
i tempera; DRAWING in pencil, charcoal, pen and 
; CRAFTS in leather, block printing, and many 
thers. 
Courses in Commercial Art and Illustration; Pictorial 
Compositions; Landscape and Portrait Painting; Print 
Methods; Sculpture and Wood Carving. 
Special Work to G. I.’s and Teachers. 
Summer Session opens June 17. Santa 
Fe is in a wonderful scenic country of 
great historic interest. 


Address STANLEY G. BRENEISER, Director 
1005 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 











BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
SUMMER ART INSTITUTE 


July 2 — August 28 
Black Mountain, N. C. 








PAINT in the WYOMING ROCKIES 


With JOHN OPPER—J. B. SMITH 
SUMMER TERMS: 
June 20—July 24 © July 25— August 23 
Write University of Wyoming 
Head of Art Dept., Laramie, Wyoming 








TEACHER WANTED 


Young woman to instruct in 
drawing and design for Hall- 
mark Greeting Cards. Write 


2505 GRAND AVENUE 
HALL BROTHERS, Inc., kansas city. missouri 
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FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


with such famous artists instructing as 


Kenneth M. Adams, O. E. Berninghaus, E. L. 
Blumenschein, Howard Cook, Andrew Dasburg, 
Randall Davey, Victor Higgins aad Joseph Imhof. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


Department of Art, Albuquerque, N. M. 


The hy Mibbld 
Lf Chicago 


- 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Methods in Art Education. Discussion. Laboratory. 
Observation in the children’s classes. 


Accredited. 


Summer Term, June 24, 1946 


For Catalog, Box 390 
Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Fine and Commercial Art Classes. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


&) DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
| Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. classes. 


Art Essentials, Com. Art, Dress Design, 


Layout & Lettering, Indus. Design, Fash. 
}/ Illus., Cartoon’g, Inter. Decor., Draw'g & 


Painting. Write for Free Catalog. 


ee 618 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 





SCULPTURE — PAINTING 
Under Maria Wiget 
Mondays, Fridays, Saturdays 


UNIVERSAL 


= HANDICRAFT S, Reve Vode a 9 CO 5.0274 














THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION .. . FOR RESULTS 


| Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Sty]l- 

: ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Ris and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . .. Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 








STILLWATER ART COLONY 


Stillwater, Minnesota 


July | — September 7 


PAINTING HANDICRAFTS 
i Folder on request 


RENGLIN 


iy Art in sunny Florida. Summer term: 12 weeks 

nencing June 10. Faculty of outstanding artists. 

Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
‘Write for catalog and folder “In Florida Sun- 
” Address: Jas. S. McClendon, Exec. Sec’y. 


= arasota, FLORI DA 
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Summer Schools 
of Art and Industry 


will be open in 1946 in many sections of the 
Country. While taking courses in the particular 
art and handicrafts of greatest interest, one may 
at the same time enjoy the exhilarating atmos- 
phere and pastimes afforded by residence in the 
mountains, by the sea, on the lake shore. The 
advertisers in School Arts are among the most 
reliable Summer Schools in the United States. It 
is expected that registration in 1946 for Summer 
study will be better than for some years. Cer- 
tainly those offering instruction are doing every- 
thing possible to make the Summer a profitable 
one for everybody. 


MRS. C. NAAMAN KEYSER, Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa. Five-day Course in Pottery. 

An article beginning on page 271 of the April 
issue of School Arts, by Mildred D. Keyser, of 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., introduces our readers to 
Pennsylvania-German Art in an interesting and 
intelligent way. The illustrations. on the four fol- 
lowing pages are fair representations of household 
utensils of an early period in American history. 
The fascinating study of these Folk Industries 
may be pursued by all those who are fortunate 
enough to attend the Summer Course given by 
Mrs. Keyser in that section of Pennsylvania which 
was the abiding place of the early German and 
Dutch Settlers and their native art. Her announce- 
ment in the April number should be referred to 
again. 

THE HILL AND CANYON SCHOOL OF THE 
ARTS, 1005 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Stanley G. Breneiser, Director. 
Those who have visited Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

need no urging to make a return visit. Those 

who have not, should determine to do so at the 
first opportunity. ‘Santa Fe is in a wonderful 
scenic country of great historic interest,’ quoting 
from the announcement of Stanley G. Breneiser, 
Director, The Hill and Canyon School of the Arts. 





PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
SUMMER SESSIONS FOR 1946 
from MAY 13th—SEPT. 7th 


Handweaving, Pottery, Art Metal and Jew- 
elry, Lapidary Art, Vegetable Dyeing and 
Spinning. Frau Emmy Zweybruck presenting 
Silk Screen and Stencilling. Other outstand- 
ing instructors from United States and Canada. 
Write for Bulletin 
LUCY C. MORGAN, Director 
Penland, N. C. 








MEXICAN SUMMER SCHOOL '46 

Painting—CARLOS MERIDA—Carlos A. Rodriguez, 

guest artist from Ecuador— Graphics: Mendez, Zalce, 
O'Higgins, Charlot —Crafts with Native Artists. 


Working Spots: Taxco, Mexico City, Oaxaca, Guadalajara 


Write INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL of ART 
Elma Pratt, director, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 














School of Design for Women 


102nd Year. Design, advertis- 
ing illustration, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, fine arts, teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
ceramics. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. 


CaTALoc. 
1328 W. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES..... Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES .. . Advertising Design, Illustra- 
tion, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 


38 Srupios — 75 Instructors — 59TH Year 
Catalog on Request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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ometimes an art job 
Takes many hours 

Better spent with the 
Birds and flowers... 


oo, 








et Speedball help 
You get it done - 
Faster - better - 

And lots more fun ! 








i SPEEDBALL PENS & 
SPEEDBALL INK... 
BLACK: WHITE AND 





° ALL COLORS ° 


Hunt Pen Co. 


Camden, Vif 


Drawn «2 Lettered wick B~C“D Speedball in Speedball ink 
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FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


; _ ™ 
Model-Cratt.Inc. 


S52) WEST MONROE STREET -CHICAGO 6 ILL 





In such an atmosphere one cannot fail to absorb 
the elements of art in its most cultural form, nor to 
come away without gaining in executive ability as 
a painter, sculptor, wood carver, or other art and 
craft activity. This school will be open the 17th of 
June, and an early application is desirable. 


SAN JOSE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING, 
284 Bayview Avenue, San Jose, California. 
Dr. Marques E. Reitzel, Director. 

Another section of our great Country which 
holds out an inviting hand is the great State of 
California. The war has made inroads upon the 
more cultural side of California life, but with the 
coming of peace in the world, the pursuit of a 
peaceful life once more attracts art lovers west- 
ward. We recommend an early application for a 
place in the session of the San Jose Summer 
School of Painting, located at Round Top Lodge, 
Twin Lakes, on the famous Kit Carson Trail in 
California’s High Sierras. Painting (Beginning 
and Advanced), Drawing and Composition, 
Water Color and Landscape Painting, with out- 
standing artists. Week-end trips, fishing, horse- 
back riding, swimming, mountain hikes. Dormi- 
tory cabins. A really unusual opportunity to com- 
bine a glorious mountain vacation with serious 
study. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, Pen- 


land, North Carolina. Miss Lucy Morgan, — 


Director. 

In the highlands of western North Carolina is a 
school where one can combine the glories of a 
beautiful country with fascinating instruction in 
Handweaving, Pottery, Jewelry and Art Metal, 
Silk Screen Stencil art, Lapidary, Spinning, 
Basketry, Chair Seating, Leather and Wood 
Crafts, under the guidance of expert instructors. 
Miss Lucy Morgan, the Director, will tell you all 
about it, by writing to her at the address given. 
A Summer in this inspiring environment wll be 
one to be recalled with great pleasure. 


MR. LEO B. BLAKE, Berkshire or Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. Blake, with headquarters at Lenox Library, 
near the Symphony Music Shed and the Curtis 











Fascinating — 


Sinple —— 
Practical 


SARGENT 


WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD 





FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors everywhere are amazed at 


the 


speed and interest with which students 


respond to the Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 

Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 


1 
Wa 


‘he Sargent process employs Sargent 
ter Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 


Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 
advantages: 


dries quickly 


colors may be superimposed with little 
elay 


more brilliant color 

dries flat, with satin finish 

quick screen wash-up requires water only 
clean, odorless 

37 colors available 


Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen process 
allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plan 
to make it a regular part of the curriculum. 


COLOR 
by Hargend — 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG., 5601 1st Ave., Bklyn. 20, N. Y. 
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4 ot ing, home craft, hobbies 
4 and rehabilitation. 
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ea | have just finished my 
ba new catalog of kits and &% 
4 supplies and would like 
} you to have yours. It’s 
~~) the material I've used to 
ie teach scouting, camp- 





Send me your name an 
address and | will send you this 
new Easycraft catalog. 
EASYCRAFT KITS FOR CRAFTERS [ 


Cork Pottery é 
Plastics Shellcraft 
Weaving Woodcradt 


Se 


Indian Crafts Craft Lace 
Rubber Moulds Metal and Leather 
Jewelry Findings Model Kits and Supplies 


Quick shipments from stock 
Write for this New Catalog 
The Nation's Craft Headquarters §// 


- DARY HAVEN 


614 Fillmore Ave. Buffalo 12, N. Y. 
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"The Blue Boy”’ by Gainsborough is repro- 
duced in all of its beauty on S.V.E. Color 
Slide CC-98. It is one of thousands of master- 
pieces in the S.V.E. collection. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


A Business Corporation 


STREET © CHICAGO 1p seat OTe 


100 





COLOR SLIDES 


Bellini, Cezanne, Corot, Degas, El Greco, Gainsborough, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Matisse, Michelangelo, Millet, Raphael, 


EAST 


300 Watt Model AAA 
For slides and slidefilms 


om. me) 


Rembrandt, Titian, Van Dyck, 
Van Gogh. 

The S.V.E. Library includes beautifully 
made 2”x2” Kodachrome slides of the 
painting and sculpture of the above and 
other world-famous artists. 48-page art 
catalog, sent free to projector owners. 
Write for it, giving make of projector. 
Also, ask about S.V.E. Projectors now 
again available. Address Department 3SA. 


INC. 
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TORGNTO and WINN! PEL 





TED) 


PAYNE'S GRAY 
de 





Lemme Baers © 
io 


antierTe Waren « 
a) Tete” WaTen 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


THE HUCHES OWEN 4 MONTREAL. OTTAWA 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
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Back again—and doubly welcome 
—the new metal box for Devoe 
Water Colors! Not only is it attrac- 
tive in appearance, but it is effi- 
cient in design and construction to 
make it a better working tool. In 
combination with Devoe Water 
Colors, it becomes a definite incen- 
tive to progress in the classroom. 

It is, in addition, another wel- 
come step in our efforts to make all 
Devoe school and artists’ mate- 
rials readily—and fully—available 
once more. 





OIL COLORS 






EVOE 


ARE INCENTIVES TO PROGRESS 


WATER COLORS 
SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS 
DRY ART COLORS 





QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 











3y02 & RAVNOLWS COMPANY, Ne. 


787 First Avenue, New York 17,-N. Y. 
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Three inch 
tubes 


WATERCOLORS 
| TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 








ti t 

20 cents 

J: each ty 
po! 

j 

| 
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f Makers the REMBRANDT COLORS 
or i A as ei Ta Millia 
Send for 








“Creative Ideas’ a timely quarterly 
and the Reference Catalog, which con- 
tains lists of tools, materials and books 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE 


1267 Avenve of the Americas 
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New York 19, N.Y. quam 


Summer Hotel, is giving one day a week, through- 
out the entire year, to expert art instruction. 
Beginners cannot do better than to contact Mr. 
Blake, and advanced artists will gain additional 
experience under his trained guidance. 
use oils, water colors, pastels, pen and ink, 
pencil—each of these mediums for its own partic- 
ular purpose will be professionally handled. No 
small part of an enjoyable Summer in the Berk- 
shires may include the inspiration of great music 
by the Boston Symphony. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan 
Avenue at Adams Street, “Chicago, Illinois. 
This old Chicago Art School will open its 

Annual Summer Session on Monday, June 24. 

Courses include Methods in Art Education, Dis- 

| cussion and Laboratory experience; observation 

in children’s classes; classes in fine and com- 
mercial art. Part of the Summer vacation in 

Chicago miay be one of the best investments an 

art teacher can make. 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
18 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Always open—Summer and Winter—for seri- 

ous students who desire professional instruction 

in the essentials of Art, Commercial Art, Dress 

Design, Layout and Lettering, Industrial Design, 

Fashion Illustration, Cartooning, Interior Decora- 

tion, Drawing, and Painting. Positions are easily 

obtained by those who are well trained and have 
some native imagination and originality. 

MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, 1328 N. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
This is primarily an Institution for women 

which has been a great school for more than one 
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COMPLETE POTTERY UNIT—Includes: 1 Electric Kiln 
25 Ibs. clay, 1 instruction book, 1 book of Penna 
Dutch Designs, 1 dz. glass stirring rods, 12 half |b 
pkgs. Glazes, 6 quarter Ib. pkgs. Glazes, 1/2 905s 
stilts, 4 oz. Jewelry Cement, 8 glaze brushes, | oz. 
glaze gum, 6 sheets pattern paper, 1 animal press 
mold, 2 scratch pens & holders, 2-oz. separator, | Ib 
Kiln Wash, 18 eight-oz. glaze jars & caps, 2 dz. Pr. 
earring backs, 3 dz. pin backs, 2 sheets oil clotn 
1 rolling pin, 5 yds. nichrome wire, 3 boxwood model- 
ing tools, Hand Book & Price List free on reques' 
$88.00 f.0.b. Phila., Pa. Express Collect. No C.0.D.'s 


JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE 
23 MAPLEWOOD AVE., GERMANTOWN, PHILA. 44 
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ly illustrated and fully de- 











WEAVING. 
: YARNS 


FOR HAND 
WEAVERS 


19 Jeane 
Ea a, RN 





FAST COLORS 


f Offers everything in cotton yarns, 


especially designed for the begin- 
ner, or the experienced and profes- 
Widely used and 
recommended by foremost experts 
and in all institutes. Complete weav- 
ing chart of Lily Yarns is found in Vol. 
III, No. lissue of PRACTICAL WEAVING 
SUGGESTIONS—sent free, postpaid. 


LILY WEAVING YARNS ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM MANUFAC- 
TURER TO YOU. COLOR SAMPLES & PRICES ON REQUEST. 


Latest edition of Practical Weaving Sug- 
gestions, Vol.5, is nowavailable. 8 pages 


of original ideas graphical- oO 

scribed by foremost bend <a" 

weaving expert. It = “, 
hye: ——_ _ 


is Free on request. “/™..,, 









New printing of Mary 
M. Atwater’s Booklet 
on Card Weaving, just “1 
printed, $1 postpaid. re <= 


DEPT.A. LILY MILLS CO., Sueey, N. C. 








Acadquarters for 


ACCEPTED STANDARDS IN ART SUPPLIES 


Art publications, textbooks on color, 
drawing equipment, silk screen process 
supplies and a vast number of other 
items are now available for schoolroom, 
studio and advertising projects. 

Dept. SA5 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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WATERCOLORS 
5 are brilliant 
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44 44 
lt stands to Reason — 
| WHEN YOU BUY 


ALABASTINE 


DRY POWDER 


ART COLORS 


you get Finer Quality 
COLOR PIGMENTS 


You buy color only—strong, concentrated 
color that is high milled to make it actu- 
ally permeate evenly and smoothly, the 
water or other medium with which you 
mix it. 

Furthermore, you can blend or mix these 
colors to get a professional color or shade 
that is the right consistency to suit the 
medium on which you are working. 























Prices 
per One Pound Can 
No. Color Price No Color Price 
O White $.35 9 Blue $.50 
1 Yellow .35 10 Brt. Orange’ .50 
2 Turquoise .35 16 Brt. Green .50 
J Brick Red .35 98 Dark Blue .60 
97 ~=Seal Brown .40 4 Purple .65 
5 Dark Green 45 12 Scarlet 65 
7 Black .50 6 Dark Red .70 
Special Discounts to Schools 
om ALABASTINE 
Name or PAINT PRODUCTS 
order direct GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 








hundred years—the oldest American School of 
Art applied to Industry. In addition to the more 
common subjects of an art course—design, illus- 
tration, fine arts, etc.—this school includes 
Photography, Puppetry, and Jewelry, specialties 
of particular interest to many art teachers. 

The INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART had 
an unusually active and appreciative group in 
Mexico in 1945. A great treat is in preparation for 
those who register for 1946 under the inspired 
and experienced guidance of Miss Elma Pratt. 
Be sure to read once more those great articles in 
the March number of School Arts by Miss Pratt 
herself, and other members of the 1945 party. A 
better understanding of the Mexican people and 
their artistry will be a preparation for the weeks 
to be spent in that great country the coming 
Summer. For information, write to Miss Elma 
Pratt at the New York headquarters, 522 Fifth 
Avenue. 


The opportunities available by residence in the 
City of New York during the Summer are so 
many, one hardly knows where to begin to speak 
of them, and certainly not where to stop. For this 
reason, we will concentrate on one institution 
only in this paragraph—THE UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, at 221 West 57th 
Street, overlooking Central Park. At this school 
one may take short or full-time Summer Courses in 
70 branches of handicrafts. A simple postal 
card will bring complete information about any 
subject in which School Arts readers are 
interested. 

The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION, 
also in New York, at 1680 Broadway, postal zone 
19, offers a six weeks’ Summer Course of intensive 

(Continued on next page) 
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By Nicholas, Trilling and Lee 


All principles—in chapters on the auto- 
mobile, the animal form, or the land- 
scape, through such attractive fields as 
cartooning, advertising, greeting card dec- 
oration, painting, or home furnishing—are 
expressed in terms selected for direct student 
appeal. Very successful job of writing for 
the age level and variety of interests .of the 
Illustrated with the wisest col- 
lection of paintings ——some in full color —and 
other art ideas to be found in any text of this type. 
Cloth, 304 pages, $2.60—five or more, only $1.95 each. 


high school area. 


OTHER NEW OUTSTANDING TEXTS 


ART EDUCATION FOR DAILY LIVING 
DESIGN IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


181 Duroc Building Peoria 3, Illinois 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 

















INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


You will want this new catalog 
that lists items for working in wood, 
plastics, leather, basketry, reed, cane 
and pottery. Includes bookbind- 
ing, block printing and weoving. 
Lists looms, books and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for home, school, shop crafts and 
ar! courses. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your new Catalog 








DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 
For Catalog Write Dept. SA 56 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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work for beginners or advanced students. Teach- 
er training is given particular attention, and the 
school is approved by the Regents. After twenty- 
year recognition with top houses, little can be 
added to the facts already well known about this 
great school of fashion. 

THE RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART will begin 
a twelve weeks’ Summer term on June 10, at Little 
Swtizerland in North Carolina. The instruction is 
for artists, art teachers, art students, and those 
who take art as a hobby. Write for catalog to 
Jas. S. McClendon, Ex. Sec., Sarasota, Florida, 
where the school carries on a Winter School. An 
outstanding faculty in a wonderful country is an 
inducement impossible to resist. 

For about sixty years PRATT INSTITUTE has 
been regarded as “the Art School’ par excel- 
lence. While no special features are advertised 
for the Summer months, this great institution is 
always open for degree and certificate courses in 
Art Education, Advertising, Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, and other 
practical subjects. Address, 215 Ryerson Street, 
Brooklyn 5, New York, for complete information. 

For its fifteenth year STILLWATER ART 
COLONY, 506 W. Pine Street, Stillwater, Minn., 
will open for the Summer of 1946. Under the 
direction of Josephine Lutz Rollins, this fine school 
will specialize in Painting (water color, gouache, 
and oil), Drawing, Lithography, and Silk Screen 
Process. In handicrafts, instruction will be given 
in Leathercraft, Metal Work, Clay and Ceramics. 
Minnesota in the summer should be an attractive 
change for a great many teachers. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington, on 
Lake Champlain. Art Subjects: Appreciation of 
Modern Art, Painting, Drawing. General instruc- 
tion in Arts and Crafts. Director, Bennett C. 
Douglas. 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, 
West. Va. Art Subjects: Representation, Survey 
of Art, Landscape Painting. No handicrafts. 
Director of the Summer Session, A. J. Dadisman. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, University Park, 
Denver, Colorado. Art Subjects: Drawing and 
Paintins: Elementary and Secondary Methods; 
Latin-American Art; Contemporary Art; Layout 
and Topography; Advertising Design; Sculpture. 
Handicrafts: Elementary and Advanced. An Art 
Clinic and a Summer Festival. Write to Vance H. 
Kirkland, Director, for dates, etc. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
Providence, R. I. Open only for College and 
University transfer students working for degrees. 
Design, Mathematics, Lettering, Projection Draw- 
ing. Ask Director of Admissions for complete 
details. 

FASHION ACADEMY, 812 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Summer course in Fashion Design, 
Practical Model Making, Fashion Illustration, 
buying, merchandising, reporting. Address Emil 
Alvin Hartman, Director, for complete information. 

(Continued on page 14-a) 









by 
Walter T. FOSter 


ORTY-EIGHT PAGES OF DRAWING HELPS 
sae bS* 

WALTER T, FOSTER 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 








Yes... metals are back! Now 
you can get to work on those metal- 
craft projects you've had planned 
for so long. And when you do, be 
sure to specify Fellowcrafters’ metal- 
craft materials and supplies. 


Metalcraft offers an excellent 
means of teaching practical, applied 
art. From the development of the 
basic design through to the finished 
product, metalcraft holds lessons of 
practical value to the student. 





ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, Fred G. Kolhi 

ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 
384 Forrest Ave. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th Street 

BOSTON 15, MASS., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Bea- 
con Street 

BOSTON 16, MASS., 
Clarendon Street 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, J. S. Latta & Son 

CHICAGO 10 pi Lhicago Craft Service, Craft 
House, 615 No. Las alle Street 

CINCINNATI 2, O., A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 
1817 W. 25th Street 

DALLAS 1, TEXAS, Handicraft Supply, 409 No 
Akard Street 

DENVER 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 16th St 

DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 


Fellowcrafters’, Inc., 130 


Michigan Ave. 
EL PASO ne Foskett Leather Co., 208 So. 
Stanton Stree 
HONOLULU, "HAWAII, ay N. K. Young Co., 
0. Pa vahi Street (P. O pee 1556) 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. 


ew York Street 
KNOXVILLE 8, TENN., Highland Products Co., 720 
South Gay Street 
a 7 oN 12, CAL., Russo Leather & Findings 
So. Flower St. 
LOS “ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 








Metals Come 
MARCHING 


7°75 


FELLOWCRAF TERS’ 


OL Mos Mors 





HOME! 





FELLOWCRAFTERS’ MATERIALS 


NOW IN STOCK 


¢ Copper and aluminum discs — many 
diameters and gauges. 
¢ Rawhide, wooden and plastic mallets | 
that form metals with singular freedom | 
from marring. 


¢ Metal or maple stakes and molds—all 
sizes and shapes—for all purposes. 


e Wide range of maple plate and tray 
molds and bottoming molds. 


¢ A generous selection of designs, sheets, 
tools and supplies for metalcraft. 


AMPLE SUPPLIES! 
Order from your Fellowcrafters’ Distributor 

















DISTRIBUTORS 


a | a ood 2, KY., Central Supply Co., 311 W. 
Main Stre 

NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 
158 2nd Avenue, N. 

NEW ORLEANS 15, LA., National Craft and 
Hobby Shop, 5835 Magazine Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y., New York Central Supply Co 
62 Third Avenue 

NEW YORK 7,N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 2¢ 


lark Pl. 
— CITY 2, OKLA., Dowling’s, 2nd and 


PHICADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan C« 
School Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th Street 

i gg oe ARIZ., Peterson Brooke-Steiner & Wist, 

iv Amer. Seating Co., P. O. Box 551 
PORTLAND 4 ORE., J.K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Av 
ae og a 20, VA. , Flowers School Equipment 
27 W Main Street 

ST. RAUL MINN. St. Pau! Book & Stationery Co 

55-57-59 East Sixth Street 





SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH, Utah-ldaho School 
Supply Co., 155 So. State Street 

SYRACUSE 2, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543 E. Gen 
esee Street 


CANADA, MONTREAL, Corbeil-Hooke, Litd., 
431 St. James Ave., W. 

CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 
8 Bathurst Street 

CANADA, WINNIPEG, Lewis Craft Supplies, 92 
Arthur Street 


130 CLARENDON ST 
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FELT HAS “OOMPH” 


Color. Beauty, and Glamour can be so easily added to your 

rojects by simple felt appliques. ‘*Let’s Get Acquainted” 
Feuioaes. 12x12 inch Felt squares of assorted colors and 
grades. 

9 pc. assortment $1.00 25 pc. assortment $2.50 

55 pc. assortment $5.00 
Plus 25c for parcel post and handling 

Three grades of Felt by the yard. Allcolors. Ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Color Card and price list upon request. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS, PLAISTOW 4, N.H. 
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WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 








METAL CRAFTS EQUIPMENT 


Tools, supplies and findings for metal crafts and jewelry 
making. Restrictions withdrawn on silver. Art metal 
anvils and hammers. Send for list of books and portfolios 
helpful to teachers and supervisors of industrial arts. 
Reliable, experienced service. 





METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO- 





10 Thomas St Providence, R. I 
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Crart LEATHERS 
TOOLS e LACING e ACCESSORIES 


Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


5. CONNOLLY—tstablished 1899 
181 William St. York 7, N 
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— what to do, how to do it 
told graphically, completely in 
HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR 


SCHOOL PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


37 costumes 


including Robin 
Hood, Norse- 
man, animals, 
fairy, fruits, veg- 
etables and cos- 
tumes for 
Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and 
Spring Festivals. 


This book was prepared by a leading instructor in one 


of the country’s most progressive school systems, with the idea 


of simplifying the making of costumes to the extent that the 


children might participate. Detailed sketches and step-by-step 


directions are clear, easy-to-follow—and there is a wealth of 


material on color and the achieving of stage effects. Also included 


are helpful suggestions 


dyeing of costumes. 





A\L PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS includ- 
ing Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, spun 
rayon and mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT 
(in the orange box) is the good old 
reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. 
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on the utilizing of old fabrics and the 


Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes for School 
Plays and Pageants will be sent FREE to any school. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 


poner Sead for your Free Copy! -——- 
G-5 

| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION : 
| 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
| Please send me a FREE copy of “How to Make | 
| Costumes for School Plays and Pageants.” | 
| 

| PD a sa saderrsnowssmkwanbhsieweseocbansen : 
: PE scanreenrevaadanabvvesktiwesaie ts | 
| I aSuiesasdasdeunetecenseespesadseawtscea as 
ERR StS oe cen een ere a eer | 
7 SetGah chencdaakdsseaee pS ee TNs c hesnun 7 
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given us something to think about. Particularly 
Mae Solomon Tilles, Berkeley, California, who 
covers the entire ground of primary and nursery 
school art teaching in her excellent article on 
page 291. There are many good things which 
will bear repeating, among them these: 

(1) There is no such thing as handcrafts for 
nursery school children (she tells why). 

(2) The child can achieve emotional release if 
it is free to experiment with materials— 
line, color, form, mass. 

(3) Two ‘‘don’t's’’ only are stressed: Don’t inter- 
fere with the rights of others; Don’t abuse 
tools nor materials. 

(4) The wise nursery teacher sets up no stand- 
ards. She accepts the child’s work for 
what it is worth. 

This teacher suggests many fundamental facts 
and ways of teaching which are too often over- 
looked by the average teacher. It is recom- 
mended that this article be given more than ordi- 
nary attention for by it great improvement in 
teaching and the success of the child will result. 


* Now return to the opening editorial by Anna 
Dunser on page 290. She has exactly the same 
thought as Miss Tilles, that ‘the idea that the 
child is trying to express is worth so much more 
than the outward form it takes. Skill will come 
with practice.’’ There are other things in that 
short editorial which must not be overlooked. 


* Mildred Holzhauer, Newark, N. J., Museum 
Staff member, says that “three hundred and fifty- 
four young people of Newark found Summer in 
the city made pleasanter through the opportuni- 
ties offered by the Newark Museum for work in the 
field of art, crafts, and nature study.’’ ‘Culture 
will come only when people touch things with 
love and see them with a penetrating eye.’’ Art 
Museums have a great opportunity for interesting 
young people in beautiful things which will help 
beyond measure in lessening juvenile careless- 
ness. Let's forget that overworked word begin- 
ning with ‘“d.”” Study the faces of the children 
in the pictures on pages 300 and 301. Such 
scenes must be disconcerting to the people who 
look upon “art” teaching as an expensive and 
unnecessary ‘‘fad.”’ 


* “Art for the Child’s Sake’ by Katherine 
Moylan, on page 314, carries on the subject of 
Child Art to other and important values. ‘Every 
child in school now will not be an artist," but 
“all will be consumers, and it is important that 
we have intelligent buyers so that the quality of 
design in our arts and crafts will be improved.” A 
splendid reason for teaching art! Miss Moylan is 
not alone in the suggestion that “‘a child’s work 
should not be judged by adult standards.’ Other 
contributors say the same thing. “The naiveté 
of a child’s work is something to be envied by an 
adult.” Here again, this article must be read and 
digested with care, for it contains real meat. 


% One other article is of particular interest— 
“Art Education Integrates with Language Ex- 
pression in the Elementary School,” by Frances 
Woempner, teacher, and Mary Reid, Assistant 
Art Supervisor, Minneapolis. This article is a 
review of the method by which language skills 
were taught through the development of an art 
unit. First is a statement of the problem and why 
this unit was chosen; then a discussion; the objec- 
tives; how the unit was launched and developed; 
and finally, the culmination. A very valuable 


contribution. 
Continued on page 14-a 
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The prosperity of a drawing pencil lies in 
the user’s hands. All its qualities are hidden 
—until use reveals them. So it is with 


Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado Pencils. 
CHALLENGE 


Even if you are now using Eldorado draw- 
ing pencils, you may wish to try them in 
softer or harder degrees. Send coupon 
below for required samples. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 





All the supplies necessary to carry 
on pottery making in the class- 
room with professional efficiency 
and maximum economy are 
available through Drakenfeld. 
Here are a few of the many items: 

Clays . . . Majolica, Vellum 
Matt, Crystalline and Crackle 
Glazes ... Underglaze and Over- 
glaze Colors . . . Modeling Tools 

. Brushes ... Kilns... a com- 
plete line of materials and chem- 


icals for the ceramic arts. 
Ask for full information and 
give facilities for firing. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 


DIXON’S TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 











Check samples of hardness wanted: Name... SSE a ee ee C 
Very Soft Soft Firm Positi ’ 
oO q q Osition..... NE ee Pe A Ne Se aN OD ee ea eee “D é he A, f 
Hard Very Hard SER Pic ane PeED een ee Nee eee ee er eS (dif CM 2. 
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I n S t re. k * The teaching of art to children, or better, the \y 
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O development of the child by means of some form _ficxible rubber mpluis to reeset sculptural models Yo) <a 
or subjects. Duplicate ris a. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT 


ALUMINUM 


of art instruction, is further promoted by other 
articles and illustrations in this May number. 
None should be overlooked for there is help in all 
of them. 


singly or in quantity, ex {ay 
pensive original subjects at amazing low cost Miah 
Reproduce statuettes, plaques or any other mod- Ae) 
els—any surface—with this new liquid rubber th %) 
material. Hundreds of other uses i? by 
PROFITABLE HOBBY! Start t this fascinating hobby \ié 
that can lead to beginning of } 
, your own business. For only a 





























few cents each, make hundre ds| 
ot Sica sell at moe S anietent 
prices Tasy Oo star ig list Of subjects you ca 
BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, Black Moun- pase peice n Pg ph bey oy 5 INTRO 
tain, in the heart of the Great Craggy Mountains lt ® sella Bore pope Nyt ye er bene 
Thick one of Western North Carolina, a section noted for Se ee ce oa 
Gauge | ra aay | Sanches) its climate and scenery, will be open again in an COD p tere me BE RP 
an ai the Summer of 1946. It is a unique education- RUBBER-FOR-MOLDS + 521 W. Monroe, Dept. 272-£, Chicago 6, Ill. 
al experiment — a living example of democracy 
l .051 
6 OS 20-21-22 in action. While getting inspiration and experi- 
| 46-9-12 ence under the guidance of Masters in Art in all 
18 .040 15-18-20 the ramifications of the subject, students are at $24.50 
Z es the same time renewing physical, mental, and For Home 
spiritual health in an atmosphere of cooperation Quality with economy... pleasing, of School 
20 032 9-12-15-18-20 and scenic beauty. For complete information ependable resu a. 
about this good college, write to Josef Albers at ee + ata 





Black Mountain. 


The UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING at Laramie 
holds out a welcoming hand to those who elect 
a Summer of painting where nature enthralls 
and climate energizes. Other art courses are 
available, all explained in the folder or catalog 
which will be sent on request to the Head of 
Art Departnent. 


Several Popular Sizes 
GUARANTEED ! 
Prompt delivery. Write 


ROGERS Electric Kilns 


20 W. Glenside Ave., Glenside, Pa. 


ALUMINUM SHEETS 
18-16-14 Gauge Stock 
in sheets 24 x 36 inches. 


COPPER, BRASS & STAINLESS STEEL 
also available in sheets and circles 
tailored to your specifications. 
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Summer School notes will be continued in 
June School Arts. 


CORPORATION (Ay. as ie Oe On OB POR a 


are dependable 





5239 Brown Ave. e St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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wl Create TEACH 


Applied Art Crafts 
500 Proj ects with these illustrated instructions 


ae Block Prints 
WITH J eicroniat 16 illustrated in- 


struction plates 
WE sics showing step-by- 
step methods 
CREATIVE ART > aes 

“Sy printing meth- 
400 ods which pro- 
CRAFTS Book 2 neotem wid duce the more 


examples of the 
successful re- 
by PEDRO deLEMOS 





ny, mos 


different block 
sults. Extra 


plate in colors. 





Catalog No. 109 $1.00 postpaid 


Here is a ‘’self-instruction” book that develops indiv dual initiative and skill Textile D ecorati ng 
by showing in written as well as pictured instructions the exact steps in the creation = ectiets fe 
of beautiful and useful projects. putting designs EXTILE 
on cloth with un- N 
. = usually success- ‘ : ¥ 
88 pages, 8 in full color, contain over 500 projects and the 9” x 12” size ful results... 
m : * nen ; includes block 
makes this book easy to read and the instructions easy to follow. Divided into printing, stencil, 
. ‘ batik, fabric 
three big sections. 


paint and so on. 
8 detailed illus- 
trated instruc- 
tion plates, 8 


Cardboard and Wood Craft sgn and pattern 
Cloth Craft Metal Craft 


Catalog No. 119 $1.00 postpaid 
Cardboard and Wood Craft takes up paper sculpture, letter folios, papier- 


Leathercraft 
A group of 
mache, crafts, wooden spoons, candlesticks, chip carving, marquetry, and wood 
batik. 





simple articles 
with detailed 
working instruc- 
tions on how 
to make coin 


sie ; , vs dif a& purses, book sup- 
Cloth Craft includes stenciling and textile block prints, potato and seashell y ports, magazine 

— — ‘. — ell ». <>, covers, notebook 
printing, sun printing, embroidery, tapestry, applique. covers, and table 
mats...17 plates 
in all...8 on 
methods, 8 big 
sheets of designs 


Metal Craft covers through metal work, tin craft, copper craft, metal etching, 
metal decorating, iron and sheet iron craft, and stamped metal. 





Catalog No. 116 $1.00 postpaid 
Send this coupon today for your copy of CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, Book 2 Art Metal Craft 


Only 7 essential 
: tools are needed 
SCHOOL ARTS, 165 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts to do these metal 
craft projects 
successfully . . . 
Please send postpaid a copy of CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, BOOK 9. rpg nn 

Enclosed is $3.75 book supports, 
desk trays, bowls 
and toys... 8 
plates of de- 
tailed instruc- 
in tions...8 plates 
school Address of projects in 
large size. 


, Catalog No. 202 $2.00 postpaid 
-ost Office ' 


School Arts 


165 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 
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(_] Enclosed is $7.50. Send Books 1 and 2, Creative Art Crafts. 
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ART SCHOOLS--ART INSTRUCTION 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 




















Art Institute of aa T-a : ot? 
Black Mountain College. _ >. SSC = ee 
€ '@) R T me a Chicago Academy of ine Arts Z-a Jane Griffith Pottery House 10-a 
Hill and Canyon School of the Arts T-a C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 8. 
International School of Art 7-a Metal Goods Corporation 14. 
Moore Institute of Art Z-a Metal Crafts Supply Company 12 
Penland School of Handicrafts T-a 1. A. Mevers & Co a 
Pratt Institut 7 Flectsic Ki; 4a 
; Sinctine Sahask of Art Za a er 14-4 
San Jose Summer School of onnition Si 7 ieee, Camenaath , ar a ys 
Classified by Subjects in Reference Form me alg aan Rete: 7. seaanliainiliniy: wunaiaaiininns 
Universal School of Handicrafts T-a : . 
University _ — Mexico Si Sueione ane Co. 3 
: uffalo Hobby Haven ) 
Cat. No. Books ne oc sii sciceaaliae a Dwinnell Crait Shop oe 
; ters, Inc. , 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos $5.00 Alabastine Paint Products ‘ ‘. ll-a Felt Crafters, The ia 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean . 92.50 American Crayon wangaey Cover 4 J. L. Hammett Company we 
CC Color Cement Handicraft,deLemos. 5.00 inne B Smith a ~~ Fe iy ee Se. es lla 
7 a ra u . m 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 9.50 Rens eam Genaibte Co. _ * ie + 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1, deLemos Wee Esterbrook Pen ~e_aed oe 6-a Universal Handicraft Service 10-2 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 9, deLemos 3.75 Favor, Ruhl & Co. - Ila 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 ji togmcomrss lle LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, Bailey 1.50 ns Ink C as za :. 5, Seana ram 12a 
j j owa . m mpany -a ° : a 
Pemningerd Producing Pontes on, Feet emine” TN soanamaigs Siegen Gray is 
a. . Weber —— -a ° . -a 
S li Artist 4. i 9- 
SYS Symbo ism for Artis & Bai ey . 50 Winsor & Newton, Inc. a PICTURES AND PRINTS 
P — d A ‘ati Walter — OTHER PUBLICATIONS 12-a Society for Visual Education 9.3 
rojects an reciarion 3 
“ma array eaten WANTED. TEACHER 
102 — History of nee $1.00 Rit Products Corporation 13-a Hal! Brothers, Inc. 7-3 
to ; ‘ 
251 Creative Expression, 99 plates 2.50 
756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates 5 ) 
761 Design Principles, 8 pages . 75 (—- NY ve 
104 Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24x36" 1.00 = J) 
History of Art Chart, 19°36". 50 — 
120 Lettering, 21 plates . « 00 PLUS 
195 Master Model Drawing > « See aa 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages. . 8 < W 
: ’ \ 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 ane. 4“ —_—2@? G O O D D R A I N G 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 96 sane 2.00 (CAs rat vy by Harriett “Petey” Weaver 
763 Treein Art, 16 pages .. : a je" 
Let your sense of humor be your guide and start your classes on the road to successful cartoon- 
: ing with this exciting new method perfected by Harriett ‘ Petey” Weaver. Combining the 
Handicraft Portfolios basic eeeanee of good drawing with the ‘‘funful’’ method of ‘‘exaggerating the humorous’ 
means t 
902 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates $2.00 = : a na a in classes and more enjoyment in daily work. 
109 Block Printing — Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 is none : . . aoe contains 23 illustrated instruction pages that have proved their 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, popularity through three large printings. 
17 plates, 8!4 x 11 in. ; 1.00 Send $2.50 today for your copy of CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAWING. 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 161 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Time Tested Grade Packets 
The Busy Bee Line 
Each contains 16 sheets- each sheet 
pose te Genated ideas for the grades ra’ 
Easter ee $.50 OMmptete UOUrSe 
Flowers and Springtime came’. (ees 50 
Whenegvings wk lt 50 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARIS, 163 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 
Dallas 2, Texas, Practical Drawing Co 
Eau Claise, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stutio: ery Co 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc , 922 Oak St. 
Lansing 2, Mich. Mich. Schocl Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co.. 6900 Avalon Blvd 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
161 West rites Avenue 
Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seatin pias 207 S. Van Ness 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham 1111 4th Ave. 
Spokane 6, Wash., John W. Graham om 
Syracuse 4. N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg. 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


In Successful 
Poster Making 


By JOHN DeLEMOS 
HEAD OF LATHAM 


by JOHN d 





ART FOUNDATION 
This 


by an authority on poster-making, gives 


illustration-rich book, written Your pupils will be delighted with 


the many suggestions and illustrations 
all the fundamentals and fine points of that help them to turn out posters that 


including the _ three Send 


silk 


evaluation of 


poster making, the entire school takes pride in. 


for your copies of Planning and 


Producing Posters 


Pa Ae 
_Only 9) (oJ 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE: 


165 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


techniques — spatter, screen, and 


i as cet hg te ag TN A A, air brush — the 


a good 
poster, suggestions on coloring and let- 


NE Sissi as a us sett tanka lS tering, and all the basic points of 


Or send bill to Board of Education 


composition. ee ae 
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CREATE 900 PROJECTS 


From the Idea Packed 
STURT Pages of 1 Book.... 


ee Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 


by Pedro deLemos 
Atew ofthe “howto-doix” Lntormation ¢ Ideas « Instruction 


waiting to help you in Crafts 


sii oes pilieiihlihd-iat ia ths Three big sections, one each for PAPER CRAFT, TOY CRAFT, 
 aonine se — and RELIEF CRAFT—All for only $3.75. 


How to make paper beads and bowls 


cia siteadiancitdiatinas This 88-page book with its big 9”x12” pages gives you 
ow tO Make n y ° ° ° . . 
How to turn a stocking into a cat doll 80-pages of illustrations—8 of which are printed in full colors. 
H to t i int ° —_— ° . 

ee ee ee Over 500 projects, activities and suggestions for work in 
sen ppt yore paper craft, toy craft, and relief craft are illustrated and de- 
aoe ae pt queen tam scribed. In many cases detailed illustrated instructions tell 

ow to carve in the roun : “ 

ae you how to apply decorating material plus a number of 

H to t t ° . 
ins te aes edink eaten tae examples of how to make the decorating materials. 

from nails 
How to stencil leath 
adh pone ce yo There are plenty of ideas for all ages from those fitted to be- 
— ginners in lower grades up to those which fit high school and 
How to etch designs on glass college teacher training classes. It is the most comprehen- 
How to do thin metal modeling ‘ . 
How to make costume jewelry, curtain sive book that we have seen or published. 

pulls, and rings 
How to make hand-made paper Every page is usable—you can use the ideas, suggestions and 

t k t t ° ° 
How to make woodblock prints instructions as they are or to supplement your work. Ideas 
ee make pencil prints—eraser are so clearly illustrated that practically no description is 
— - make portfolios, binders, and required. 
OOKS 


How to make toys from other lands 


How to make paper animal fold-ups Materials required are inexpensive—many can be found in 
How to make decorative wood toys 


the average home or school—even waste and cast-off materials 
How to make spool dolls, paper bag dolls 


How to make character dolls offer possibilities. 
How to make wheel toys 


a : tas Of all the fine books and portfolios, rich with illustrations, to 
How to do silhouette carving come from Pedro deLemos, CREATIVE ART CRAFTS achieves 

a new high. Every page is packed with information that 
‘ieastaiiteliieaiiine results in high classroom interest and increasing skill and 
How to de qeuse aval creativity. Send your order today. Only $3.75. 


How to make leather mats, guest books 
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O AMAZING... ve RSATILE MEDIUy, 


Students will be thrilled with the unusidel 
colorful and dramatic effects that can be 
produced with these magical crayons. 


«Xi 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


For a wide variety of techniques— 
from crayon texture to oil paint effects 


Sketcho, an oil crayon, gives all the fine effects of a rich oil 
painting, yet is easy to use. 


Deep and rich in color, matchless in blending qualities, 
SKETCHO can be piled on thick like oils; colors can be 
built on top of each other, or used one over another to give 
color vibration; colors can be blended with the fingers, or 
with a brush dipped in turpentine; or, you may dip the stick 
in turpentine and sketch directly on the paper, cardboard 
or canvas. 

The large Sketcho Sticks are easy to hold and use, and 
come in individually protective holders, insuring cleanliness 


in handling. 
For detailed suggestions and design 
ideas, send for Problem and Idea 
Project “‘Sketcho—the Oil Stick for 
Painting and Sketching.” 10 cents 
for mailing. 


ON THE WARPATH 
By FREDERICK W. CO 


“PAYONS: 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


The surprising crayon for 
drawing and painting 


We’re proud of Payons, for besides being excellent 

drawing crayons, they also produce fine water colors. 

Payon drawings brushed with clear water will in- 

stantly be transformed into sparkling water colors— 
_ Payon shavings will dissolve immediately in a little 

water—or, after applying a wet brush directly to the 

end of the Payon stick, you may paint the same as 
_ with water colors. 


Send for Problem and Idea Unit, 
“Fun with Painting Crayons,” 
10 cents for mailing. 








Our backlog of orders for these two outstanding art mediums is now 
rapidly being filled. Dept. SA-19 AUTUMN NEAR CARSON, NEV 
By WILLIAM S. RICE 


lee@eeue0ae5uetet eesee6eeee 


SKETCHO and PAYONS are two unique Old Faithful Products developed THE AM ER| CAN if P, IN{@)\ COM PA 


in accordance with the policy of the American Crayon Company to be 1706 HAYES AVENUE, Sirs SANDUSKY. OHI 
leaders in presenting new and worthwhile art mediums that are inexpensive 

and effective. These two progressive products will be instrumental in MEW YORK en PRAISCO 

building up the interest and possibilities of Art Departments, They are 

manufactured only by The American Crayon Company. 
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